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Wonder Stories 
from Nature. 
There isn’t a dull 
page in this new 
silent reader for 
grades five and 
six. It presents 

ractical nature 
acts enlivened by 
some that are 
amazing because 
they are contrary to the common- 
place. Comprehension and speed 
tests are provided. 16c ea. $1.72 
a doz. 


Safety First Stories and Pictures. 
Interesting experiences of child 
life told in intermediate grade 
vocabulary. There are pictures to 
color and appropriate comprehen- 
sion tests. Each day's work force- 
fully impresses a lesson in safety 
first. 15c ea. $1.62 a doz. 


Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs. 
The most widely 
used assembly 





song book. Over 
200 selections, 
some for every 


occasion and suit- 
able for all grades 
from kindergarten 
to college. 20c ea. 
$1.80 a doz. 


Picture Studies from Great 
Artists. Excellent reproductions 
of many classic pictures suitable 
for class study and interesting de- 
scriptions of each picture and a 
biography of the artist will be 
found in this manual. $1.00. 


Circus Pictures to Cut, Color, and 
Paste. All the circus animals in 
pictures with coloring suggestions 
in interesting story form. Fascin- 
ating, educative, and practical for 
primary grades. 1l5c ea. $1.62 
a doz. 














Mother Goose 
Pictures to Cut, 
Color, and 
Paste. Rhymes 
with illustrations 
to be colored 
according to di- 
rections provide 
an effective 
means for sec- 
ond and third 
grade vocabulary building. 15c 
ea. $1.62 a doz. 








Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, 
Color, and Paste. Many delight- 
ful activities connected with the 
beloved Peter Rabbit lead the 
child into familiarity with many 
words necessary to his primary 
reading vocabulary. The complete 
story is included. 15c ea. $1.62 
a doz. 


The Economy Chart Outfit. Two 
large charts and an indexed filing 
box full of word and letter cards 
with which to build an extensive 
primary vocabulary. Indispensable 
in teaching sentence building, 
phonics, spelling, and reading. 
Amazingly low-priced at $1.00. 


Read and Do. Thirty lessons com- 
bining primary seatwork with 
purposeful silent reading motiv- 
ated by interesting thought-get- 
ting tests. 20c ea. $2.16 a doz. 


Forty Famous 
Stories. A low- 
priced reader 
for intermediate 
grades with 
speed and com- 
prehension tests. 
The forty stor- 
ies are the kind 
young folks de- 
light in reading. 
The tests are varied and interest- 
ing and of sufficient difficulty to 
challenge the pupils to careful 
reading. 24c ea. $2.40 a doz. 














The Smedley & Olsen New Prim- 
ary Readers. This series is a dis- 
tinctive contribution to the field 
of primary reading. Space pro- 
hibits description—see catalog. 
The Primer, 56c. The First 
Reader, 60c. The Second Reader, 
64c. The Third Reader, 76c. 


i Something New 
a kom To Do. A col- 

. lateral workbook 

To Do for first and sec- 
ists ond grades of- 
s- fering an abund- 

— ance of little 
stories on which 

nitgeene seatwork is 
- based involving 











reading, writing, 
drawing, coloring, and other fas- 
cinating activities. Extremely ef- 
fective in increasing the desire to 
read. 36c ea. $3.89 a doz. 


Gray Kitten and Her Friends. A 
supplementary reader for primary 
grades built around the experi- 
ences of that enticing, wistful 
little creature who has become the 
friend of thousands of children 
through her introduction in 

The Smedley & 


[EE Olsen New 
GRAY KITTEN Primer. Man y 
HER FRIENDS episodes are 


cleverly woven 
together to 
make a continu- 
ous story with a 
strong appeal to 
children. 20c ea. 
$2.16 a doz. 











The New A B C 
Book. Although 
this book inci- 
dentally leads the 
pupil to a knowl- 
edge of the alpha- 
bet, its primary 
purpose is not to 
teach the alpha- 
bet. The alphabet 
is simply the sub- 
ject around which the text is 
built. In a vocabulary appropri- 
ate for first grade pupils, an in- 
teresting variety Fg seatwork is 
provided, the execution of which 
serves as a check of the compre- 
hension of the text. 12c ea. $1.20 
a doz. 


Stories I Like with Pictures By 
Me. A unique book for primary 
pupils. There are six popular 
stories and outline drawings for 
building up illustrations. Direc- 
tions are given for making a book 
from this material and the accur- 
acy with which they are followed 
constitutes comprehension tests of 
the reading. 24c ea. $2.60 a doz. 
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Four and Twen- 
ty Famous Tales. 
Attractive short 
stories told in a 
vocabulary suited 
for lower grades. 
Based on the 
stories are ques- 
tion-and-answer 
devices to check 
the thought-get- 
ting ability of the pupil. 24c ea. 
$2.40 a doz. 


Beginner’s Book in Writing and 
Spelling. An effective introduction 
intended to precede the formal 
study of the subject which makes 
the subsequent teaching and learn- 
ing of them relatively easy. 20c 
ea. $2.16 a doz. 

















uli. Economy Prim- 

ers. Low-priced 

EconomyPrimer} | books for begin- 

oe ners utilizing the 
Scasiealionl best of man 

methods. Book 

pI] One is about 

— animals, nature, 

ees oe playmates, and 

the home. Book 




















Two isabout 
boys and girls at work and play, 
animals of the farm and field, and 
other subjects young children like 
to read about. Price for either 


Book One or Book Two, 20c ea. 
My Workbook. A mounting book 


for primary grades in which 
pupils may preserve their cut-outs 
and other seatwork. A desirable 
incentive to better effort where 
cutting and pasting is done. 12c 
ea. $1.30 a doz. 








UE 


Work and Play with Words. Ove: 
500,000 beginners have been 
given a most satisfactory introduc- 
tion to reading through this book 
It teaches effectively that printed 
words are symbols of ideas and i: 
establishes a fundamental primar’ 
a ay vocabulary. 36c ea. $3.89 
a doz. 


Little Stories t» 
Read. A pre- 
primer with su'- 
ficient simplicit; 
to justify th: 
name and wit. 
a story contert 
to interest the 
modern chilc. 
Ample word 
drill without 
meaningless repetition. 12c ex, 
$1.20 a doz. 
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Story Games with Pictures and 
Numbers. A new type of silent 
reader and workbook for primary 
grades especially effective in ex 
tablishing number concepts. Cor- 
relates number work, writing, 
spelling, and drawing with silent 
reading. 36c ea $3.89 a doz. 


Dickens’ A 
Christmas Carol. 
A very attractive 
yet inexpensive 
edition of this 
most soulv-stirr- 
ing Christmas 
story. Adequate- 
ly annotated and 
nicely illustrated. 
12c ea. $1.32 a 
doz. 


Sunbonnet Sue and Overalls Jim. 
A silent reader with comprehen- 
sion tests combined with seatwork. 
An interesting farm story for sec- 
ond and third grade pupils. 15c 
ea. $1.62 a doz. 


Fairy Folk Stories and Pictures. 
Fact and fancy interwoven in stor’ 
ies for intermediate grades. There 
are practical and effective com- 
prehension tests; and there is 
simple, yet attractive color work 
to be done, 15c ea. $1.62 a doz. 


Whittier’s Snow- 
Bound. A well 
annotated and 
attractively 
printed edition 
of this popular 
classic. Available 
at the surpris 
ingly low price 
of 8c ea. 86c a 
doz. 























Complete descriptions of these books as well as all of our other publications are given in our catalog mailed to you recently. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE DOOR 
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© THEY'RE evidently anticipating something pleasant and 
bringing to the occasion a cheerful cooperativeness, health 
and intelligence. If their ambition is to be measured by 
the size of their booksatchels, little more can be asked of 
these three little maids about to enter the greatest institu- 
tion of modern democracy—the free public school. Their 


promise is great, but what of the other side of the door? 


* 


Pity 
f a 
; * 


7 
* 
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Are we to permit them to be met by a teacher with frayed 
nerves and ebbing courage? to be subjected to a curricu- 
lum against which their grandfathers rebelled? to miss the 
joyous experience of modern education at its best, which is 
the due of every American child who must grow up to face 
the increasingly difficult problems of a complex age? 
What shall they meet on the other side of the door? 
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The firet tome, the first Churoh, the first Boho! 
House, the first Post Office and first Hotel. 


vor 
Courtesy Illinois State Historical Socvwty 


A Century of Public Demands as Related 
to the School Population 


By W. C. REAVIS 


Professor of Education 
University of Chicago 


® THE demands of the public with re- 

spect to the school population a 
century ago were insignificant as com- 
pared with the demands of today. In 
1833 the aggregate days of schooling 
of American citizens was only about 
140 days, or the equivalent of a 7 
month term. Today the average days 
of schooling of the American citizen 
is approximately 1400 days, or 10 
times that provided in 1833. If other 
comparisons are made, the disparities 
in education demanded for children 
are even more marked than the differ- 
ence in amount. Then, the demands 
for education by a community were 
conditioned by the kind of teacher 
available, the ability of the district to 
support a school, and the school cur- 


order which affect the status of children, society must not 


Since society is responsible for the changes in the social 
repudiate its obligation to care properly for its children. 


riculum adopted by the trustees of the 
district. 

The public demanded very little for 
the children in 1833. No standards of 
training were required of teachers. 
Those who were unfit for anything else 
often taught. They wandered about 
from district to district in search of 
positions. The more successful estab- 
lished themselves in the better posi- 
tions. The less successful led itiner- 
ant lives; they received little in the 
way of compensation and probably 
gave little to their schools. 

The public demanded little in the 
way of buildings or equipment for its 
schools. A cabin located in some cen- 
tral position with respect to the district 
as a whole served for a school, The 


lighting was always poor, the sanita- 
tion was invariably deplorable, and 
the equipment was in keeping with the 
prevailing absence of standards. 


Literacy—Aim of Pioneer 
Schooling 

The demands with respect to the cur- 
riculum were usually restricted to the 
rudiments of learning, namely, the 
three R’s. Literacy consisted in read- 
ing, spelling, and the ability to write 
one’s name. About all that the public 
expected of the school was that it make 
the children literate. 

Social knowledge and the practical 
skills were. acquired incidentally 
through contacts with adults and the 
bearing of responsibilities in the home. 
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Through participating in home indus- 
tries the child became a productive 
member of society. There was little 
time for leisure, as the energy of both 
the children and their parents was re- 
quired “to keep the wolf from the 
family door.” Because of the heavy 
demands made by the home on the 
child, the public demands with respect 
to the child were light. Free rudimen- 
tary schooling was provided, but there 
was little public sentiment regarding 
compulsory education. The child was 
very generally considered the chattel 
of the parents, who sought frequently 
to utilize the earning power of the 
child as fully as possible even to the 
neglect of its opportunity to acquire 
literacy. 

The rights of the child to an educa- 
tion were disregarded by many par- 
ents; not because they did not love 
their offspring, but because the term 
“education” was not in their mores. 
The harsh pioneer life with the 
struggle to exist deadened the sensi- 
bilities of the people with respect to 
culture. Public opinion concerning 
free schools often was very weak. The 
wonder is that the spark of public edu- 
cation was kept alive during the 
pioneer period of our country. 

When the economic status of the 
pioneer began to improve and all of 
the energy of the family was no longer 
required to eke out an existence, pub- 
lic opinion with regard to schooling 
for the children began to develop. 
The more prosperous communities 
then sought to improve their elemen- 
tary schools. Some even sought to 
establish private or semi-public acad- 
emies in which education beyond the 
rudiments was provided. 


Progress in Secondary Education 
At the beginning of the century 
secondary education was provided al- 
most exclusively in academies. The 
public high school was found only in 
the larger cities. The demands of the 
public with respect to the school popu- 
lation were generally weak. Rudimen- 
tary schools were provided at public 
expense, and academies were encour- 
aged, but those who demanded more 
than the rudiments for their children 
were expected to meet the costs of such 
education either in full or in part. 
The diffidence of the public towards 
secondary education in 1833 is not 
difficult to understand. The demands 
of life were relatively simple and 
could be met successfully by persons 
who expected to spend their lives in 
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the community in which they were 
born. Only those who expected to 
enter commerce or the learned pro- 
fessions needed more than the rudi- 
ments. The latter groups were on the 
increase in 1833 on account of the de- 
velopment of the factory system in the 
towns and cities and the transfer of 
industries from homes to factories. 


fs 


Secretary R. C. Moore attended 
school in this building—one of the first 
brick buildings in Macoupin County— 


as did his father. 
1845. 


It was built about 


Parents with foresight were cognizant 
of the transition that was taking place 
in industrial organization, and were 
beginning to make demands for the 
extension of public education as a 
means of preparing their children for 
life in a changing social and economic 
order. Some were beginning to cham- 
pion the rights of the child to relief 
from long hours of labor in the home 
industries and factories, and to make 
demands for improved working con- 
ditions, shorter hours of labor, and 
extended opportunities for education. 
Public opinion was in the process of 
formulation at the beginning of the 
century (1833) with respect to the 
duty of society to protect the child 
from exploitation and to make pos- 
sible for him the acquisition of the 
heritage of ideals and experiences 
which each generation of civilized men 
is socially obligated to pass on. 


Greater Problems Confront 
Us Today 


The meagre public demands of 1833 
with respect to the school population 
have been brought to a realization in 
1933, which if viewed by the sponsors 
of public education a century ago, 
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would no doubt exceed their greatest 
expectations. However, to the public 
of today whose ideals for the children 
of the present are as far removed 
from the present as were the ideals of 
the public at the beginning of the cen- 
tury from the opportunities then pro- 
vided for its children, the problems of 
properly providing for the school 
population are comparatively greater 
in magnitude than in 1833. 

The fact just stated can be easily 
visualized in terms of the ratio of chil- 
dren under 16 years of age to adults 
over 20 years of age. If data for the 
white population only in 1833 are 
considered, a ratio is found of 10 chil- 
dren under 16 years of age to 9 adults 
over 20. In 1933 for every 10 chil- 
dren under 16 there are 20 adults over 
20 years of age. The facts show that 
the birth rate has rapidly declined in 
the century under consideration and 
that there are now twice as many 
adults to support and provide for the 
children as in 1833. The rapid de- 
cline in the ratio of children to adults 
places a premium in 1933 on the con- 
servation of children. Furthermore, 
since industry has no place for chil- 
dren and since the physical environ- 
ment of towns and cities is unsafe for 
children (if unsupervised and left to 
themselves), society through schools, 
libraries, and recreation centers must 
increase rather than decrease its facil- 
ities for protecting and caring for its 
children. 

The public demands in 1933 for the 
education of the young are not fully 
understood or appreciated by those of 
our citizens whose faces are turned to 
the past instead of the future. Some 
would even turn back the educational 
program of the present to the three 
R’s of 1833. They would eliminate 
secondary education and throw the 
children into the streets to compete 
with the adults, when industry makes 
virtually no provisions for the employ- 
ment of young people who do not 
possess the high-school diploma. 

Society has changed so greatly dur- 
ing the century that the conditions af- 
fecting the school population in 1933 
differ from those of 1833 as the equa- 
tor from the poles. If the rights of 
the children were not so seriously in- 
volved, the suggestions of those who 
would have the school return to the 
program of 1833 in its provisions for 
the pupil population would be re- 
garded with humor. Since some of 
the proponents of the return of schools 

(Continued on page 64) 
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By FLOYD T. GOODIER 
Superintendent of Schools 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


@ AS the teachers of America enter 

upon the duties of another school 
year, general conditions throughout 
the country offer both encouragement 
and challenge. The encouragement is 
found in the attitude of the leaders of 
our federal government toward edu- 
cation. 

Donald Richberg writing in Tents 
of the Mighty in 1930 says: 

It is probable that if an epidemic of 
menacing proportions should begin the de- 
struction of thousands of lives in Chicago, 
some of my old friends in the medical fac- 
ulties and research laboratories would be 
asked to aid a politics-cursed health depart- 
ment; and for a time several million people 
would take orders from obscure Dr. Alpha 
and humble Professor Omega. But when 
(even now, as I am writing) crime and cor- 
ruption have destroyed the security of life 
and property and rotted the moral fibre of 
the community, there is no loud demand 
that men like Merriam and women like Jane 
Addams analyze this social disease and pre- 
scribe a remedy. Instead, a civic committee 
is formed of the business executives, bankers, 
and lawyers whose short-sighted methods of 
making money, whose self-interested uses of 
public power for private profit, have created 
and maintained the political system which 
they are now assembled to reform.* 

Most of us agree that these words 
were true in 1930. Further, they are 
still true in the case of most govern- 
mental agencies of city, county, and 
state. 


Trusting Brains 

But conditions are different at Wash- 
ington. For various reasons which 
need not be enumerated here, since 
March 4, 1933, the federal government 
has turned directly to the educational 
leaders of the nation for counsel and 
advice. When men like Moley of Co- 
lumbia, Morgan of Antioch, Dodd, 
Ogburn, and Douglas of the University 
of Chicago, and Sprague of Harvard 
are called to positions of leadership 
in government; when Presidents Frank 
of Wisconsin and Hutchins of Chicago 
are called to Washington for confer- 
ence, the entire world knows that in- 
stead of being distrusted as visionaries 





*Richberg, Donald. Tents or tae Micury. Willett, 
Clark, and Colby. 1930. Pages 222-223 
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An Opportunity to Test His Theories 


or disregarded as too theoretical, lead- 
ers in education are receiving high 
recognition. Papers and magazines are 
full of articles about the so-called 
“Brain Trust” which the administra- 
tion at Washington is creating. The 


‘story goes that when someone asked 


President Roosevelt about this brain 
trust, he replied that the wording was 
not quite correct. Instead of creating 
a brain trust, the administration was 
merely trusting brains. 

Such an attitude on the part of the 
chief executive of the nation brings 
satisfaction and encouragement to all 
those engaged in public school educa- 
tion. Richberg’s statement, quoted 
above, does not apply to our federal 
government in 1933. Governmental 
leaders at Washington, through the ap- 
pointments of the last six months, are 
giving the professional educators an 
opportunity to test their theories and 
apply the results of their studies to 
actual situations. May this not be a 
landmark in the history of the United 
States and may we not expect this 
practice to be followed in state and 
local government as well as in na- 
tional affairs. 

While educators rejoice in this tardy 
recognition and take a justifiable pride 
in it, the situation presents another 
aspect which may well give us pause. 

Are the teachers of the nation sure 





that they are ready for this new re- 
sponsibility? For instance, suppose 
that the governors of the forty-eight 
states were to look to the departments 
of social science in the several state 
universities for recommendations. 
Suppose the mayors of our cities 
should turn to the teachers of history 
and civics in high schools and junior 
colleges for assistance in working out 
the details of municipal government. 
Are we sure that the teachers of our 
country are prepared for such an 
exigency ? 


The Charges Against Us 


In the past the charge has been 
made not infrequently that school 
courses in the field of the social studies 
do not articulate with life. It is 
claimed that boys and girls of the 
secondary school level are covering the 
history of Greece and Rome, are be- 
coming familiar with feudalism and 
the crusades of the Middle Ages, and 
are familiarizing themselves with the 
formal aspects of U. S. History, but 
perceive little, if any, connection be- 
tween the classroom discussions in 
these courses and actual conditions in 
the world about them. 

The critical study of the midwest 
city made by the Lynds and their asso- 
ciates in 1927-28 had this to say about 
the schools: 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Character Education 


A Vital Part of Our Educational Program 


By R. W. FAIRCHILD 


School of Education 
Northwestern University 


® THERE is ample evidence today 

that, from some source and through 
some new or some existing agencies, 
character must be developed in a more 
effective manner than in recent years. 
This is not the statement of an alarmist 
but rather a frank facing of facts. 
Such facts do not entirely center 
around authentic evidence pointing to 
the rapid increase in crime, especially 
on the part of young people still in 
their teens, nor to a seeming failure 
of the on-coming generation to meas- 
ure up to certain expectations of an 
adult public apparently unaware of 
our changing social order, but these 
facts center largely around a rather 
more dangerous situation confronting 
the American nation. 

There appears to be an increased 
tendency on the part of young people 
to “get by.” This idea of eking out an 
existence, aimless drifting and care- 
free attitude in the face of even small 
responsibilities, if permitted to con- 
tinue, will even further reduce the al- 
ready diminishing amount of leader- 
ship and forceful character that should 
be asserting itself in our citizenry of 
tomorrow. Certainly, we must not fail 
to recognize that there are outstanding 
examples of leadership among our 
young people. There are many in our 
high schools, colleges and universities, 
as well as outside these school groups, 
of whose strength of character and 
forceful personality anyone could just- 
ly be proud. It would be unreasonable 
to believe that all, or even a large per- 
centage of young people will be of this 
desirable type, but the fact remains 
that this group is very small and ap- 
parently decreasing. The possible 
causes for this condition, while inter- 
esting and troublesome, are such as 
will probably continue to exist. It is 
not within the province of this dis- 
cussion to place responsibility for 
existing conditions but rather to face 
the facts as we find them and to at- 
tempt to indicate some program to 
meet the present situation. The pos- 
sible shortcomings of the home, the 
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In character education, it's the child not the system 


lack of contact with desirable agencies 
or the inadequate programs of some of 
these agencies, as religious and social- 
service organizations, to cope with the 
problem may all be factors. Neverthe- 
less the two-fold question still con- 
fronts us, “What can be done and how 
can it be done?” 

It must be obvious to the reader by 
this time that the school is to be desig- 
nated here as the agency best suited to 
attack this problem. With all of the 
children of all of the people in at- 
tendance for some period of time in 
schools of some type it would seem 
that here is the one agency that has an 
opportunity to develop a far-reaching 
program of character education. There 
are those who insist such a program 
is not a part of the function of schools. 
If this is true, then just what agency 
shall be used? While all children at 
some time come from homes, many of 
which we recognize in name only, a 
program from this agency is neither 
universal in extent nor adequate in 
content in a vast number of cases. 
Contacts with religious, social-service 
and other organizations where such ex- 
posures are on a voluntary basis are 
not extensive and hence such agencies 
have relatively little opportunity to 
serve in an extensive program of char- 


acter development. If, as a result of 
such eliminations, we return to the 
school as the one universal agency and 
find the problem has been left on our 
doorstep we are still confronted with 
the question of “what to do about it.” 

Recognition that the schools do have 
some responsibility for a character de- 
velopment program immediately con- 
fronts us with evidence that we in the 
schools are perhaps our own worst 
enemies in the consummation of such a 
program due to our confused thinking 
as to desirable character outcomes to 
be sought and the ways and means of 
developing a satisfactory program. 
Some of these points of confused think- 
ing seem worthy of consideration as 
real obstacles in the way of the de- 
velopment of any kind of a satisfac- 
tory program of character education in 
our schools. 


Wrong Conceptions of Char- 
acter Education 


Perhaps the most severe handicap 
under which a character education 
program must work is a belief by 
many that it is something new or is 
“another subject” or perhaps that it 
is a program quite unrelated to any- 
thing else—something that must be 
given to young people for their own 
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good. Any real program of character 
development must be recognized as a 
part of the entire plan of education 
whereby desirable experiences are 
made available to the child. Character 
development is an important part of 
the total process of education. Growth 
takes place along many lines; char- 
acter is only one of these lines. 
Character education must not be re- 
garded as something new. As an ideal 
it is ages old; as an objective in most 
schools it dates back many years; as a 
conscious and well-defined effort it is of 
more recent conception, perhaps, dat- 
ing back fifteen years. It is this more 
recent conception through “plans” and 
“programs” that has brought it to the 
attention of the educational world 
through current literature and through 
the form of addresses at many conven- 
tions and kindred types of meetings. 
Many erroneous conceptions and at- 
tendant suspicions of character de- 
velopment in the schools may be re- 
moved by centering attention on the 
child. We are prone to develop com- 
plicated plans and elaborate pro- 
cedures that are so distracting as to 
overlook the child. The child must al- 


ways be the center of consideration. 


Making Trouble for Ourselves 

On numerous occasions character 
education plans and programs have 
appeared to be used in much the same 
manner as a new toy. “The plan must 
be used!” seems to be the slogan. If 
there is no “grist for the mill” we pro- 
ceed to make some. We become con- 
vinced that certain persons are “ripe” 
for the use of our plan. However, we 
frequently do not need to look far for 
subjects since we as teachers may often 
create problems in ordinary room 
management through irritability and 
the failure to think a situation through. 
Common sense and poise that refuses 
to be misled into paths of impetuosity 
are valuable assets on the part of a 
teacher in the avoidance of trouble 
that often develops into problems in- 
volving character. There are enough 
actual problems without any imagi- 
nary ones or without creating addi- 
tional ones. Clear thinking, with the 
child as the center of such thought, 
and not forgetting our own childhood 
will avoid much trouble that may 
readily mount to the proportions of 
character problems. 


Over-Emphasis on Problem Cases 
Character education is not a process 


of reformation. It is a program of 
prevention rather than one of cure. We 
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may expect to be constantly in that 
unenviable position of being on the 
defensive unless we establish a pro- 
gram looking toward prevention of 
those conditions that can only result 
in the development of problem cases. 
While the problem cases will have to 
be dealt with, there should be a pro- 
gram, based upon the causes of prob- 
lem cases, that will take the initiative 
in the avoidance of still more problem 
cases. Too much of our time is con- 
sumed with problem children where 
we are constantly confronted with 
“failure.” Why not capitalize on “suc- 
cess” and seek ways and means of 
bringing more persons to that desir- 
able state? To de this calls for a most 
interesting piece of educational en- 
gineering, perhaps more effectively 
termed as human engineering. Such 
procedure places the emphasis upon 
“adjustment”—a most important word 
with significant meaning and an essen- 
tial activity in any successful character 
education program. Undoubtedly the 
vast majority of our problems in- 
volving character would vanish if mal- 
adjustments did not occur or if proper 
adjustments could be readily made as 
soon as their need was discovered. 
Such adjustments would have to do 
with the social, economic, educational 
and occupational life of the individual. 
Many of our most severe problem 
cases, those that find their way event- 
ually to correctional and penal insti- 
tutions, represent marked instances of 
maladjustment to certain phases of life 
such as prejudices due to misunder- 
standing, beliefs that the world in gen- 
eral or some one in particular owes 
the individual something, hatreds as a 
result of restrictions imposed by 
society for the good of all concerned, 
or a failure to recognize that they are 
a part of a large social order and do 
not have special privileges or liberties. 


When we draw from the values of the general school pro- | 
gram those activities of a recreational, musical, dramatic, 
artistic and journalistic nature and find less of merit in many 
of the so-called academic subjects, we can readily recognize | 
the incompatibility of the plans of those who display such 
eagerness to decrease crime and develop better citizenship 
on the one hand and who would eliminate and curtail edu- 
cational programs on the other hand. 
prising to find in a final analysis in years to come that the 
greatest single factor in successful procedures for better 
character development has been the use of pupil activities, 
now so much misunderstood as extra-curricular activities. 


lt would not be sur- 








While the school can do much in the 
making of proper adjustments to mere- 
ly avoid problem cases, the theme of 
this discussion centers most emphat- 
ically around the growth of all per- 
sons to make for a greater strengthen- 
ing of right convictions, development 
of forcefulness of character and the 
establishment of qualities of leader- 
ship. The formulation of a program 
that would successfully produce such 
desirable outcomes would result in the 
avoidance of most of our problem 
cases. The plea, therefore, is for a 
program of character education for 
the average boy and girl, present in 
our schools in such large numbers, 
rather than just for the exceptional 
cases. While not neglecting consider- 
ation of problem cases, let us take the 
initiative in more pleasant and profit- 
able channels—those of prevention. 


Avoidance of General and Com- 
mercialized Plans 


When one seeks a ready-made plan 
in order to develop a program in char- 
acter education a real danger is en- 
countered. There are many excellent 
ideas available from many plans and 
there are numerous plans that have 
apparently been successful in the 
places for which they were specifically 
designed but very seldom will simi- 
larity of conditions be such as will 
make possible the adoption of some 
outside plan as a whole. When char- 
acter education becomes so standard- 
ized that plans, devices and textbooks 
can be used interchangeably between 
various communities, then efforts in 
that direction will cease to be effective. 
Even within a community it is neces- 
sary to vary the program from year 
to year to make it applicable to chang- 
ing types of individuals within the 
school. Sometimes these “types of in- 
dividuals” are the pupils who are the 
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object of the program and sometimes 
the teaching personnel which may 
change and in turn require a change in 
procedures to meet differences in 
teacher personality. The most effective 
programs appear to be those designed 
locally and adapted to existing condi- 
tions. How this may be initiated will 
be discussed later under “Responsi- 
bility of Administration.” 


Greater Utilization of the 
School Program 


In the formulation of any program 
for character development consider- 
ation should be given to valuable ele- 
ments and procedures in the general 
school program. In fact here is a good 
test of the vitality and practicability 
of the general school program since 
any portion that is not child-centered 
enough to be effective as a means of 
better pupil adjustment is of doubtful 
value in other respects. It will be 
readily recognized that there are many 
portions of our “orthodox” school pro- 
grams that have little, if any, bearing 
on the values we hope to see realized 
in a program looking toward better 
citizenship and the strengthening of 
character. 

Foremost among the values one 
would seek from the general school 
program are those phases that are so 
frequently attacked today by the 
enemies of education who, either 
through ignorance or prejudice, fail to 
distinguish between real values in edu- 
cation as compared with mere school- 
ing of an ineffective type. Hence, 
when we draw from the values of the 
general school program those activi- 
ties of a recreational, musical, drama- 
tie, artistic and journalistic nature and 
find less of merit in many of the so- 
called academic subjects, we can 
readily recognize the incompatibility 
of the plans of those who would dis- 
play such eagerness to decrease crime 
and develop better citizenship on the 
one hand and would eliminate and 
curtail educational programs on the 
other hand. It would not be surprising 
to find in a final analysis in years to 
come that the greatest single factor in 
successful procedures for better char- 
acter development has been the use of 
pupil activities, now so much mis- 
understood as extra-curricular activi- 
ties. These and all other vital parts of 
the general school program must not 
be overlooked in any procedures look- 
ing toward character development. 
These activities have in them those ele- 
ments that will provide strengthening 
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of convictions, development of force- 
fulness of character and the creation 
of real leadership. 


Conscious Effort Needed 


The type of plan or the methods 
used in character education programs 
are not determining factors in the suc- 
cess of the program. Much concern is 
given by some schools as to whether 
they should use the so-called direct or 
indirect method. The accomplishment 
of desired results in terms of benefits 
derived by pupils should govern the 
type of procedure used. Evidence 
points toward the desirability of a con- 
scious effort on the part of teachers 
and administrators as producing the 
best results. Anything short of such 
conscious effort soon becomes inci- 
dental to such an extent that it rapidly 
becomes purely accidental. Just as 
surely as conscious efforts are needed 
on the part of teachers in the organiza- 
tion and presentation of the program, 
with equal certainty is there need for 
the pupil to be as unaware as possible 
of any such conscious effort in his be- 
half. Experiences from life situations 
in a setting in harmony with regular 
school work are considered of greatest 
value. Much of the success of any plan 
and attendant methods used will de- 
pend, not upon the plan or method, 
but upon the presentation and for that 
we must rely upon the teacher. 


The Importance of Teacher 
Personality 

There is no substitute for teacher 
personality in the development of a 
successful program of character edu- 
cation. A poor plan in the hands of a 
teacher with strong personality will 
have greater chance for success than 
a good plan handled by a poor teach- 
er. It would be difficult to characterize 
the type of teacher who would be suc- 
cessful with a program of character 
education. However, it is evident that 
a teacher must be interested in such 
work and its possibilities and must 
like boys and girls. No worshiper of 
personal scholastic attainment, degrees 
or subject matter can have much as- 
surance of success in such an accom- 
plishment as character building. It is 
almost uncanny how success on the 
part of a teacher with a character edu- 
cation program also results in success- 
ful work in other phases of the general 
school program. Emphasis on pupils 
and their interests and activities rather 
than upon subject matter seems to be 
the logical explanation of this close 
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relationship. The alert teacher soon 
recognizes that attention to those con- 
siderations that result in character de- 
velopment will produce a_teacher- 
pupil relationship that decidedly re- 
duces problems of a disciplinary 
nature. The teacher must be recog- 
nized as the backbone of any program 
of character education. Without teach- 
er interest and support any plan will 
be doomed to failure. 


Responsibility of Administration 

The writer has frequently had teach- 
ers as students in courses in character 
education who have interest in such 
work as well as ability to develop a 
strong program but are discouraged 
because of lack of interest and en- 
couragement on the part of the school 
administration. Individually teachers 
can accomplish some things in the field 
of character education but only a 
small portion of what may be accom- 
plished with an entire system working 
under the enthusiastic leadership of 
the chief administrator. Superintend- 
ents and principals have remarkable 
opportunities to develop outstanding 
programs of great value to boys and 
girls and incidentally to their school 
systems as a whole. 

The administrator who selects his 
teachers carefully, keeping in mind 
their possible abilities to work success- 
fully in a character building program, 
is rendering a real service to his school 
and community through bringing boys 
and girls in contact with strong teach- 
er-leadership. Likewise the adminis- 
trator, who makes possible the de- 
velopment of a program in character 
education through the appointment 
and personal guidance of a committee 
or committees of teachers to work out 
a program adapted to the needs of 
their own school and community, is 
making a real educational contribu- 
tion. Thus through the selection of 
outstanding teachers, the encourage- 
ment and direction of procedures in 
the formulation of a character educa- 
tion program, the provision of teach- 
ing materials suggestive of new ideas 
and the active support of character 
education in the school system the ad- 
ministrator can meet a responsibility 
that is peculiarly his own. Much of 
the success of such work rests squarely 
on the shoulders of administrators. 
Many of these broad-gauged persons 
are meeting the issue in a most com- 
mendable manner and meriting the 
high esteem of their teachers and 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Adjusting Freshmen 
to High School 


By ELIZABETH E. PACKER 


Dean of Girls 


New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka 


© SOME scheme of preparedness for 

incoming freshmen to high school 
may well engage the efforts of the 
high-school dean in the closing weeks 
of the year. The plan that follows has 
proved of value both to the new pupils 
and to the dean in creating some sense 
of assurance as to the initial moves in 
that important step forward in the 
transition to high school. 

The procedure here described in- 
volves four grammar schools whose 
graduates enter the township high 
school. 

Some time in April, the principal of 
the high school visits each eighth 
grade, giving the pupils a brief talk to 
acquaint them with some of the ex- 
periences they are to meet on enter- 
ing the school; the set-up for advisory 
groups to create a sense of assurance 
in the new life; the traditions of the 
school for upholding a high morale; 
a friendly welcome to the new and 
larger group. At this time the prin- 
cipal leaves for the sub-freshmen 
leaflets listing the courses open for 
freshmen, which also contain some 
brief explanation of possible combi- 
nations for the several objectives: 
business, home life, college, or special 
school, as art or music. 

These the student is urged to take 
home and study with parents, and also 
with eighth-grade teachers, in prepara- 
tion for the conference with the deans 
for a more detailed discussion on 
registration and on the several courses. 

The first week in May has come to 
be the time for the visit of the deans to 
the several eighth grades. The schools 
invite parents to be present. The hour 
is usually shortly after the afternoon 
session. Girls and boys meet separ- 
ately. 

The deans are accompanied by the 
freshman adviser chairmen whose duty 
it will be to meet the freshmen on the 
opening morning of the school year in 
September to instruct them in their 





Some Advisory Procedures 


schedule for the day. The school 
psychologist is also of this group to 
assist in consultation. All are provided 
with registration cards, course leaflets, 
and bulletins of summer school plans. 

In the conference the dean intro- 
duces the adviser chairman, explain- 
ing something of her coming relations 
to the freshmen. The chairman re- 
sponds with brief remarks of greeting 
and of her interest in their plans and 
problems. Then follows a rather de- 
tailed explanation of the various 
courses and the possibilities of the in- 
dividual program for the freshman 
year with something indicated as to a 
consistent four-year program in the 
several fields offered by the high 
school. Brief mention is made of out- 
standing occupational fields and the 
requirements for training in these. Di- 
rections in detail are given for filling 
out the registration card properly, to 
have it ready for the individual confer- 
ences to be held later. 

Experience in working out these pre- 
liminary plans has made clear the im- 
portance of touching only upon the 
points that are of primary concern for 
the immediate steps in the program of 
study and the early relations of high- 
school life: short, clear statements 
with frequent pause to allow for 
questions. These will quickly show 
whether the points made have really 
been understood. The dean will find 
need also to exercise some control of 
needless or purely personal questions. 
The latter can be handled in less for- 
mal and individual conference with the 
dean or chairman after the more 
formal explanations. 

The eighth-grade pupils come to the 
high school for an individual check 
on their chosen courses the following 
week. The interval has allowed them 
time to consult parents and teachers 
in studying their personal interests and 
ambitions. At this second conference 
the pupils come in two or three large 
groups on successive afternoons; are 
assigned in smaller groups, placed in 


charge of several members of the ad- 
visory staffi—deans, freshman chair- 
men, psychologist, and the teachers 
who are to have freshman adviser 
groups the coming year. They go over 
with each pupil assigned, the registra- 
tion card as filled out to make sure 
that the choice of courses is correct 
and consistent with the probable plans 
of the child; or in case of perplexity 
to advise a sensible course under exist- 
ing circumstances. Complicated cases 
are referred to the dean. 

An important factor in this program 
of personal guidance is the matter of 
adjusting the course to the abilities, 
limitations, and background of the stu- 
dent—a function often requiring much 
tact and resourcefulness as well as in- 
telligence and judgment. To aid the 
deans and their helpers in this special 
phase of the work, two additional pro- 
cedures contribute invaluable data. 

Early in the spring, the eighth grade 
pupils are given the Otis Classification 
Test under the general supervision of 
the high-school psychologist. The 
findings of the test are recorded on a 
personality score card for each pupil. 
This card also has place for comment 
on the various skills and mental or 
social trends of the child. The esti- 
mates thus recorded, from the eighth 
grade advisers, teachers, and grade 
school principal, are of the greatest 
assistance to the deans and freshman 
advisers as a basis for their subsequent 
work of guidance. The staff of teach- 
ers handling registration have in hand 
the score cards for the pupils in the 
group, and consult this data before 
conferring with each person. Care 
must be taken to hold the information 
on the cards as strictly confidential as 
often comments made by the eight- 
grade teacher are of a most personal 
nature, intended to guide the judg- 
ments of advisers without disturbing 
the morale of the student involved. 

For the dean also, this personality 
data is of special use in her task of 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Mural Painting: A Student Project 


Sophomores of Christian Fenger High School, Chicago, 
Test Their Creative Ability on a Grand Scale 


@® A DISTINCTIVE and ambitious 

high-school art project has come to 
fructification in the series of nine 
murals that decorate panels in the 
walls of the cafeteria of Christian 
Fenger High School, Chicago. William 
E. Musick, the instructor under whose 
direction the murals were executed, is 
himself a painter of murals. He has 
worked with Rivera, the famous Mexi- 
can mural painter, on two of his big 
commissions: one, the murals in the 
Palace of Cortez, built in 1521, which 
were the gift of Ambassador Dwight 
Morrow to the people of Mexico; 
the other, murals for the walls and 
ceiling of the Stock Exchange Build- 
ing in San Francisco. 

The inception of the idea of the 
school murals is credited to Lars 
Hoftrup, who one day had luncheon 
in the cafeteria with the principal of 
the school, the assistant principal, and 


Mr. Musick. In the bright light of 
noon the great walls made an appeal 
for decoration to the New York artist. 
As he glanced from floor to ceiling—a 
height of about forty feet, with great 
windows admitting a flood of light 
near the ceiling—his eyes took in the 
large expanse of wall and the height 
of ceiling and he said to Mr. Musick: 

“Why not have your pupils paint 
murals for these panels?” 

“Fine idea!” came the rejoinder. 
Principal Hill and Assistant-Principal 
Zipf agreed. 

Mr. Musick in the very beginning 
of the work decided that it should be 
entirely a student project, and that full 
responsibility as to the outcome, wheth- 
er success or failure, should fall upon 
the students. Accordingly, the design- 
ing and executing were assigned to 
six boys: Frank Syssens, Jacques Der 
Boghossian, Michael Kokan, Harry 


Rosinski, Carol Carlson, and John 
Rosenberger. Each of the boys was 
sixteen years old and in the sophomore 
class. Nationalities represented were 
the Dutch, Armenian, Pole, Russian, 
Swedish and Jewish. 

The undertaking involved many 
problems for the instructor. Could the 
interest be sustained on a single pro- 
ject over a period of months? Could 
the boys get the conception of mural 
painting, since it embodies a some- 
what different point of view from easel 
painting? Their training had been 
such that each had developed a strong 
individuality. How then could these 
paintings be created and painted by 
six boys and still possess the necessary 
quality of unity? The work could not 
be done in the classroom. Where could 
a separate studio be improvised for 
the painting of murals? When the in- 
structor was criticizing and directing 
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the work on the paintings in a separate 
studio, the class of necessity must take 
care of itself. Would such arrange- 
ments be practical? 

Before deciding upon a theme the 
boys studied murals and acquainted 
themselves with the most important as 
reproduced in books and magazines. 
Now they penciled sketches for com- 
positions of their own. 

Two possible themes were under dis- 
cussion: Foods and Seasons. It was 
finally decided that foods had a more 
intimate relationship to a cafeteria 
than seasons, and that if the center 
panel was devoted to Distribution, four 
panels would be left in which might be 
expressed different classes of foods: 
Farm Products, Meats, Sea Foods, and 
Tropical Foods. Since the panels were 
in the front part of the cafeteria it 
was felt this broad classification would 
strike a keynote for the hundreds of 
square feet of wall space in which sub- 
topics later could be developed should 
the project be continued. 

After the subject matter had been 
definitely decided upon, all the boys 
drew compositions for the project. In 
order to keep the panels uniform, it 
was decided that one, whose design 
promised greatest possibilities, should 
draw all of them. Frank Syssens was 
selected to design and draw the com- 
positions. The other members of the 
group were busy stretching and pre- 
paring canvases after the matter of 


composition had been disposed of. All 
of them tried color schemes, the first 
consideration being, of course, the ulti- 
mate color the walls of the cafeteria 
were painted. Jacques Der Boghoss- 
ian’s color scheme seemed the most 
pleasing. Therefore, Jacques was ap- 
pointed to paint all the color sketches 
which, of course, were drawn and 
painted to scale. The paint was mixed 
and sealed in cans before the begin- 
ning of the actual painting. Then the 
paintings were drawn on the large can- 
vases from the sketches and painted by 
the entire group. 

The instructor had resolved in the 
beginning to do no sketching, drawing, 
mixing of colors, or painting. He ad- 
hered strictly to this resolution. Even 
in the drawing of figures little criti- 
cism was given the students. The fig- 
ure drawings were made from models 
supplemented by anatomy books. The 
models were not posed in a stilted 
position, but the boy who modeled for 
the action figures walked with the 
weight on his shoulder, or continuous- 
ly went through the action which was 
being represented, while the sketches 
were made. This, of course, does not 
apply to the drawing of details such as 
hands or feet. 

The original group of five murals 
was dedicated by Lorado Taft on June 
18, 1930. Two years later a second 
group of four was dedicated by Dudley 
Crafts Watson, member of the faculty 


of the Art Institute of Chicago. Dairy 
Products, Market, Kitchen and Restau- 
rant were the subjects of this group. 
Reproduced with this article are two 
from each group: Sea Foods and Farm 
Products, from the first; Dairy Pro- 
ducts and Kitchen, from the second. 


Praise of the murals has been ex- 
pressed by artists of note. John Nor- 
ton, outstanding mural painter of Chi- 
cago, who holds the architectural gold 
medal for the best mural work in 
America, said when he viewed the de- 
signs: “They are a perfect approach 
to the problem. Painting by high- 
school pupils on such a grand scale is 
an innovation.” 

In a letter of congratulations to Mr. 
Musick, Mr. Norton further gave it as 
his opinion that the murals “Represent 
a studied and careful piece of work 
and are remarkably well done. . 
the paintings are an achievement in 
work of this kind . . . they give to the 
students a type of study which should 
be encouraged. It presents an oppor- 
tunity in acquiring knowledge of 
mural arts and decoration and the 
value of this art to the individual and 
the community.” 

Dudiey Crafts Watson, lecturer at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, had this 
to say in a letter to Mr. Musick: 


I am amazed at the ability of high-school 
students to carry the theory and practice of 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Recovery in Education 


By FRANK L. EVERSULL 


Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


@ A NUMBER of valuable studies 

in education have grown out of a 
careful survey of current practices and 
conditions. The work of Ayres in 
spelling is a typical illustration of 
this. Significant contributions in the 
fields of arithmetic, history, handwrit- 
ing and reading have involved similar 
techniques. In these instances the 
findings have indicated what knowl- 
edges or skills were necessary to per- 
form the tasks which men were actu- 
ally performing, as well as social or 
individual deficiencies. 

If such a study could be made of the 
modern social, economic and moral 
situations certain deficiencies would 
be apparent from the first. The 
student need only survey the Amer- 
ican press to discover the paths which 
must be taken to national recovery in 
education. Some of the defects of our 
modern social structure are too well 
known to need much more than pass- 
ing mention. Others are so deeply 
seated and so ably disguised that ex- 
perts alone can discover them. The 
whole picture is needed to indicate a 
valid program for education and to 
furnish sufficient impetus for a com- 
plete reorganization of our educational 
philosophy, practices and procedures. 


Discovering Deficiencies 


One of our most perplexing and 
baffling problems is that of crime. The 
rapid increase of crime since the world 
war has been one of the interesting 
and distressing social phenomena of 
our modern era. It has been attrib- 
uted to the war, to prohibition, to 
immigration, to the breakdown of the 
family and the church, to the increase 
of predatory wealth, to graft and brib- 
ery in office, to moving pictures, to 
illiteracy, to poverty, to drugs, to 
newspapers, to lack of education, to 
unemployment, to changing national 
ideals, and to many other causes. 
There is confusion worse confounded 
because of narrow perspectives and 
propaganda used in coping with the 
real issues. In all probability these 


faith and purpose. 


shared life. 








causes and many others are responsi- 
ble for the conditions that exist. Ob- 
jective data do indicate that there is 
more crime today than there has been 
before. It may be that there are more 
laws to break, there is better law en- 
forcement, there is more and better 
publicity for criminal acts, or it may 
mean that society is really undergoing 
a serious change. Probably both sets 
of circumstances are true. 

We further know that the age of 
those incarcerated for crimes has been 
lowered materially during the last dec- 
ade or two and that the educational 
attainments of those sentenced have in- 
creased. It is no longer so certainly 
true that a high-school diploma is a 
guarantee against penal servitude. 

Here is certainly a vital point of 
attack on the educational philosophy, 
program and procedure which has pro- 
duced the present generation of youth. 
This deficiency in our present educa- 
tional program needs immediate at- 
tention in a program of educational 
recovery. There are already at hand 
a great number of valuable studies 
which point the way. The study of 
causes of crime, the work of the 
courts and penal institutions, parole, 
individual case-studies of juvenile de- 
linquents, modern psychology and so- 
ciology—all make their contribution. 
Such data in the first place indicate 
some needed curriculum changes. In 
the second place, it may be that too 
much time has been spent on the fun- 
damental processes, to the exclusion 
of training in attitudes and qualities 
which create and maintain law-abiding 


Most of our social maladjustments spring from conditions 
that are hostile to the realization of our native American 
In interpreting this faith and purpose 
for the life of today we re-affirm as our most cherished ideal 
the opportunity for all our people to develop free, cooper- 
ative, rich lives, to stand confidently on their own feet, to 
judge clearly and effectively by means of their own trained 
intelligence, to act vigorously as occasion requires, to enjoy 
the highest values that modern life now offers to the most 
privileged, to engage joyously in the free exchanges of a 
This end determines distinctively our social 
and economic goals.—Tentative Report of the Committee 
on Social-Economic Goals of America of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Chicago, July 6, 1933. 
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citizens. It must be admitted that a 
fairly efficient job in training in the 
fundamental processes has been done. 
The literature abounds in_ studies 
which prove that the present day pupil 
of a given level is better prepared than 
a pupil on the same level some years 
back. But in the matter of attitudes 
no such progress can be reported. 
The other day a teacher remarked that 
she knew James would end up in the 
workhouse. She observed these 
tendencies when James was in the 
fourth grade. James is now eighteen 
years of age and is serving time for 
an automobile theft. Most teachers 
have had similar experiences. If the 
child with a pre-dispositicn to crim- 
inality can be identified in the early 
grades, then a technique can be dis- 
covered which will forestall the overt 
act and prevent his becoming a social 
and moral liability. Educational re- 
covery depends upon salvaging every 
potential law breaker and making him 
a worthy member of society. 

In addition to the crime wave there 
is the problem of moral turpitude. 
Since the days when the stage star said, 
“Don’t do nothing for nobody what 
never done nothing for you” to the 
modern “Get by” attitude is a short 
but a dangerous step. When the ac- 
cepted motto is “Get yours while the 
getting is good,” society is in grave 
danger of immediate collapse. Care- 
fully controlled studies show that 
there has been a shift in attitude on 
many questions involving moral issues 
during the past thirty years. Among 
these are divorce, sex relationships, 
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prohibition, religion, the church, the 
family and social relationships. While 
many of these questions center in the 
home and in the church, some phases 
of all of these problems come dan- 
gerously near the province of the 
school. The whole question of atti- 
tudes is one that is germane to the 
moral questions of the day. 

There is the further complicating 
factor of an apathetic citizenry. After 
a generation of training in civics, the 
failure of municipal, state and na- 
tional officers to fulfill their solemn 
obligations is a glaring commentary 
upon the fibre that composes our man- 
hood and womanhood. Evidence could 
be summoned to show innumerable 
instances of vote buying and selling. 


Important elections attract but a 
meager minority to the polls. In a 
city of 100,000 inhabitants, 3,678 


votes were cast at a judicial election. 
The ratio of registered voters partici- 
pating at an election of school board 
members is too well known to be men- 
tioned. Graft, dishonesty, bribery and 
malfeasance in office fail to arouse the 
average citizen from a pathetic leth- 
argy. Indifferent to the problems of 
the state and uninformed about the 
qualifications of those seeking office, 
he permits the political rings to wield 
power, and government sinks to new 
depths of disorder and disgrace. When 
there is a revival of dynamic citizen- 
ship there will be some assurance that 
the rule of the gangster will be at an 
end and that racketeering in govern- 
ment will cease. Until the apathy of 
the voters is overcome there is little 
hope for a reconstructed democracy. 

It is evident that apathetic citizen- 
ship leads to governmental malad- 
ministration. There is ample evidence 
of this in practically every common- 
wealth. Federal investigations, grand 
jury inquiries, the Wickersham re- 
port, the Lashley report and similar 
documents are rife with practical ex- 
amples. | Looting the public treas- 
ury is one of the favorite indoor sports 
of this generation. “To the victor be- 
long the spoils” admits of a deeper 
and more significant interpretation in 
days when it is considered somewhat 
respectable to use public office for 
private gain. One wonders why men 
spend huge sums of money to be elect- 
ed to offices that pay no, or at least in- 
significant, salaries. This not only 
applies to minor township and city of- 
fices but also to the high offices in the 
land. In our own day enormous sums 
of money have been spent in seeking 
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a place in the United States Senate. 
Unless there is a way of recouping 
fortunes, or unless there is great value 
to political prestige for those who can 
buy offices, the question naturally 
arises why people seek election. 

Back of these shortcomings of our 
public life we find the germ of the 
modern philosophy of living. The 
collapse of our modern economic and 
social orders can be attributed to sel- 
fishness and greed. The high idealism 
of our Puritan forefathers has been 
prostituted. The motivating force of 
modern civilization has been personal 
gain and individual greed. The story 
of this is well known. It involves men 
in high places. Its influence has per- 
colated down through every stratum of 
civilization until it has tainted every 
hearthside. The very fact that there 
is a “forgotten man” is evidence that 
we have lost sight of the injunction 
that we are our brother’s keeper. Com- 
munity funds are failing in their cam- 
paigns. Dole has replaced sharing. 

In the wake of selfishness and greed 
there follows a collapse of business. 
Nothing short of such a disintegra- 
tion could have been expected. When 
a civilization develops that permits 
such a thing as the Insull case there 
is no other alternative except collapse. 
Investigations and indictments will not 
help in this hour. Widows, small 
savers, children and wage earners have 
already tasted of the bitter cup of dis- 
illusionment. Nothing can recover the 
simple faith in some American busi- 
ness leaders. It is too late for that. 
The lessons of psychiatry and psy- 
chology need but simple application 
to determine the irreparable damage 
done to humanity. It is not a matter 
of money—it is a matter of faith in 
humanity. When that is gone all is 
lost. Hundreds of unopened banks, 
federal investigations, Mitchell cases, 
Morgan revelations and similar well- 
known instances have not gone far to 
ameliorate the broken confidence of the 
common man. Recovery can never 
come until that confidence is restored 
and the business of America is built 
upon the motto of “Service” rather 
than that of “Gain.” 

Last of all, it must be admitted that 
the home and the church have lost the 
controls which they formerly exerted 
upon society. Whether this means that 
they have outlived their usefulness or 
whether it means that their dynamic 
power is spent, is not for this discus- 
sion. The fact remains that their 
place in human society is not what it 
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was. Companionate marriage, high 
divorce rate, broken homes, aban- 
doned children, bespeak weakening 
home influences. On the side of the 
church a marked lack of authority can 
be noted. The dynamic pulpit has 
degenerated into a public lyceum 
where sensational topics veil half di- 
gested truths. The genius of religion 
is lost under the cloak of respectability 
and formalism. 

This is, indeed, a gloomy picture 
of modern society. It is a perspective 
that causes the thinking man to pause 
and consider. More is at stake than 
mere dollars. Recovery is imperative 
if America is to live. The analysis of 
these deficiencies—and this list is in 
no wise exhaustive—gives us a basis 
for a philosophy of education, for 
valid practices and for procedures that 
should help reconstruct the social 
group of which we are a part. 


Charting A New Course 


In charting a course fer recovery in 
education two things should be remem- 
bered at the beginning. In the first 
place, it must be remembered that the 
schools have been doing a very ade- 
quate piece of work in teaching the 
fundamentals. The pupils of the 
schools of today, taken grade for 
grade, are further advanced than were 
their fathers. In the second place, it 
must be remembered that the present 
perfection is the outgrowth of the 
scientific study of education. Tech- 
niques of research have revealed the 
shortcomings in spelling, handwriting, 
reading, numbers, mathematics and 
foreign languages. Curriculum build- 
ers and textbook writers have seized 
upon the findings of research students 
and have turned these findings into re- 
vised courses of study and into new 
textbooks. 

The application of these two fac- 
tors lies in the direction of the new 
course that must come for national re- 
covery in education. Time must be 
found and devoted to teaching the 
necessary habits, skills, attitudes and 
feelings which are compatible with a 
reconstructed moral democratic  so- 
ciety. Again, the facts, methods, pro- 
cedures, grading and materials used in 
teaching the reconstructed curriculum 
must be based upon scientific inquiries 
founded upon valid research tech- 
niques. For every demonstrable fact 
in the physical universe there is a cor- 
responding one in the realm of meta- 
physics. It is in this second field that 
new and valid methods of research 
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plied scientifically. This is the im- 
mediate task in the. way of national 
recovery in education. 

An examination of some of our 
present social, moral and economic de- 
ficiencies indicates that the time is ripe 
for a revaluation of the goals of edu- 
cation. Some years ago the Seven 
Cardinal Principles were formulated 
with wisdom and foresight. But the 
set-up of life has changed since 1918. 
It is merely necessary to contemplate 
the changes in vocational education to 
see that the old order anticipated an 
economic organization that is now past. 
The advent of machinery has made 
many of the old vocations obsolete. 
The training necessary for vocational 
fitness is frequently considered as a 
part of the industrial order and not 
of the educational program. In a 
similar way a number of other objec- 
tives in education that were formerly 
considered valid have had to be 
changed or neglected completely. 

The primary task of the first three 
or four years of the school is mastery 
of the fundamental operations of read- 
ing, spelling, handwriting and num- 
bers. As soon as the individual has 
command of the working tools the 
time is ripe to set him at work solv- 
ing some of the real problems that he 
will have to meet. Prolonging the 
period of attaining mastery or making 
subsequent years of training mere re- 
view periods is indefensible. If the 
school is to be society’s agency for 
procreating itself, and if the school is 
to be the handmaiden of democracy 
in making the nation safe for human 
beings, then there are definite tasks 
to be accomplished. Failure has 
had its inning. The genius of free 
public education has been lost in the 
desire to keep children merely busy. 
Education is more than tasks to be 
memorized or examinations to be 
passed or books to be read. The 
whole process involves the whole child. 

The present generation of school 
children must be trained for whole- 
some participation in modern social, 
moral and economic life. This means 
that much more attention must be 
given to the psychology of our modern 
social structure and to the economics 
of modern political organism. From 
Aristotle to Faris is a long step. From 
Adam Smith to Taussig is a similar 
distance. The contributions of the 
leaders in the fields of sociology, phy- 
chology, philosophy, ethics, economics 
and religion must not be closed vol- 
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must be discovered and the findings ap- umes to all save the few who are in moral hygiene. The techniques in 


economically or volitionally able to 
go to college. Fundamental lessons 
im these branches can be taught, 
learned and practiced by some who 
have just acquired skills in numbers 
and reading. Motivated reading, 
planned visits into the community’s 
industrial plants, participation in 
large socializing projects and cooper- 
ation in worthy economic ventures 
need to be utilized in the whole scheme 
of education. There is some reason 
to believe that many of the time 
honored subjects and subject matter 
divisions that we have used so long 
will have to go. Integrated subject 
matter, extra-curricular activities, so- 
cialized situations, participation by 
pupils and creative activities are all 
a part of a program for recovery in 
education. 

Education must be planned to de- 
velop a virile manhood that is creative 
and independent. Schooling has been 
too much imitative. Viril manhood 
calls for a sane mind within a strong 
body. The mind and body then con- 
spire to do creative work and to live 
a life of economic and meatal inde- 
pendence. In days of shortened work- 
ing hours and lengthened time for 
leisure occupations such a system of 
training is essential. 

Righteous and just attitudes backed 
by a moral idealism that is altruistic 
and unselfish must be cultivated and 
perpetuated. Modern psychology and 
psychiatry have pointed out the need. 
With mental hygiene come the lessons 
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Days Like These 


I LIKE the tangled brakes and briers, 
The hazy smoke of forest fires; 
The misty hills’ soft robe of brown, 
The ravished fields’ regretful frown; 
The wrinkled road’s unconscious snare; 
The free, unbreathed and fragrant air. 
I like the wide, unworried sky; 
The resting wind’s contented sigh; 
The rustle of the vagrant leaves; 
The whisper of the standing sheaves; 
The birds’ lament for summer lost; 
The stinging challenge of the frost. 
The sturdy life of stalwart trees 
Thrills in my veins on days like these! 
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these fields are rather vague and the 
proceedures are elusive. But men that 
can learn to control the forces of na- 
ture, that can measuré the stars and 
analyze the contents thereof, can also 
learn to control the mental and moral 
destinies of the nation. It is not con- 
formity that must be sought so much as 
social self-expression. Here lies the 
opportunity for open-minded truth 
seeking, altruistic morality. It in- 
volves brotherhood, internationalism 
and self-respect. It is the basis of 
world understanding and world peace. 
Such lessons are of greater value than 
many of the tasks now pursued. The 
whole child must respond to the in- 
sistent demands for harmony of pur- 
pose and of ideals in a world that has 
passed through the valley of chaos. 

The fourth great objective calls for 
an appreciation of the cultural values 
that come to us through the arts, lit- 
erature, history, travel, languages, 
geography and the occupations of life. 
Without culture there can be no mor- 
ality, no great social structure, no 
great economic order. Hatred, class 
distinctions, misunderstandings, fears 
and false hopes disappear before the 
clear light of understanding. There is 
no need for propaganda in defense of 
truth. and beauty. They are sufficient 
for themselves. 

The actual work of curriculum 
building must be based upon some 
such analysis of human society and 
man’s place in it. The very nature of 
the subject matter depends largely 
upon the way teachers react to the chal- 
lenge for recovery in education. Re- 
duced salaries, pared budgets, lessened 
incomes and tax wars have placed 
some schools in a very precarious po- 
sition; but greater demands have been 
made upon the schools than ever be- 
fore. Yet the schools have been pau- 
perized in a mad frenzy of reduction 
of governmental costs. 

The immediate task that lies ahead 
is that of convincing a tax-burdened 
public that every dollar invested in the 
children of the nation will be an in- 
vestment in future peace, prosperity 
and humanity. This done, the teach- 
ers must live up to the greatest op- 
portunity ever offered a professional 
group in history. The free public 
schools must regain their genius and 
the work of the schools must become 
functional and dynamic in the new 
society which is growing out of the 
ashes of a disillusioned and disap- 
pointed generation. 
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The Certification of Teachers 


An Index of Progress in Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Growth 


By L. W. HACKER 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


® CERTIFICATION of teachers is 
nearly as old as the school itself. 
The early schoolmaster in New Eng- 
land “was required to give proof to 
the minister or to a school committee 
as to his knowledge and the sound- 
ness of his faith before he could be 
given a license to teach.” The certi- 
fication of teachers is a state duty be- 
cause the Federal Constitution is silent 
on the subject of education. The state 
may regulate the requirements for a 
certificate just as it sees fit to control 
the length of a school term, school tax 
rates, school attendance, and subjects 
of instruction. The usual state re- 
quirements for a certificate pertain to 
education (academic and profession- 
al), age, character, and health. 
According to the Secretary of the 
Illinois State Certificating Board, ap- 
proximately 80,000 certificates have 
been issued in Illinois since July 1, 
1929, or an average of 20,000 per year 
for the past four years. About 16,000 
of these certificates have been pro- 
visionals or those surrendered for high- 
er certificates. About 6,000 teachers 
hold more than one type of certificate 
and there are approximately 48,000 
teaching positions in the State of IIli- 
nois, thereby leaving about 10,000 as 
the surplus for the present date (Au- 
gust, 1933). This problem of a sur- 
plus is not peculiar to any one state 
nor any one profession at this time. 


Suggested Solution of the 
Problem 

The remainder of this paper briefly 
outlines a plan for issuing certificates 
to teachers in the elementary and high- 
school fields. The purpose is to de- 
sign a plan with the maximum eff- 
ciency and the minimum weaknesses. 
First we need to examine the funda- 
mental criteria for the purpose and 
function of certification. The two fun- 
damental purposes are to protect the 
child and to protect the state. The 
children need protection from the in- 
competent and improperly trained 


teacher as well as the state needs it 
from the wasting of the taxation funds. 
Some maintain that there is a third 
important reason for certification, that 
of protecting the teacher and his pro- 
fession. However, this only is justi- 
fied insofar as it contributes to the gen- 
eral welfare or to one of the first two 
criteria mentioned above. 


Four Major Tasks 


Our first task is to divide the pub- 
lic school into its large units of work 
or teaching fields for which skilled 
teachers are needed to serve the child 
in his present and future life. Our 
second task is to discover the essential 
elements of what constitutes a good 
teacher in the various fields for which 
teachers are needed. Our third task is to 
set up unifying forces in our state de- 
partments with an approved acceptable 
national nomenclature of certification 
types. And fourth, to build purpose- 
ful, needed curricula in our teacher 
training educational institutions that 
will adequately prepare teachers to do 
the work expected of them. No teach- 
er should be certified or employed to 
do a piece of work for which he has 
nof prepared in his major or minor 
fields without penalty to both himself 
and the agency employing him. The 
party who is responsible for the mis- 
fit in the classroom must pay the pen- 
alty and not the innocent child. It 
should be our purpose to make it rela- 
tively easy for the teacher to fit into 
the needed fields of teaching. Accu- 
rate data on teacher supply and de- 
mand as well as job analysis are neces- 
sary factors in the solution of our 
problem. These data in order to be 
reliable will need to be collected and 
studied over a period of several years. 


Fields of Teaching Service 


The elementary school is divided 
into three distinct fields: namely, (1) 
the kindergarten-primary (2) the in- 
termediate (grades 3 to 6); (3) the 
upper grades or junior high school. 


In the first of these fields (kindergar- 
ten-primary) the task is that of prop- 
erly instituting the child’s moral, so- 
cial, emotional, intellectual, and phys- 
ical habits. The teaching technique 
at this age requires patience, persever- 
ance, cheerfulness, intelligence, inter- 
est, and a thorough understanding of 
pupil-characteristics. No teaching 
field is more important than thie one. 
At no time in a child’s iife are more 
important habits fixed, and there is no 
apparent remedy for gross errors 
made during this formative period. 

The intermediate field presents a 
new and different problem. The child 
can now stand alone. He is more in- 
dependent, more or less selfish, lack- 
ing in the sense of honor, and inter- 
ested in those of his age. He likes 
action, and is impulsive and energetic. 
He needs sympathetic, firm, and intel- 
ligent guidance. Each age and sub- 
ject field has its peculiar problems 
that are known by the artist teacher. 

Not only must age and subject mat- 
ter fields be considered but schools as 
to type need consideration. The type 
may depend on density of population, 
physical environment, wealth of popu- 
lation or ideals. We may find a one- 
teacher or an eight-teacher elementary 
school. Also the high school may be 
of the one-teacher type with only the 
ninth and tenth grades with no elec- 
tives or it may have a dozen or more 
teachers including post-graduate work 
and many electives. 

The solution of our state certifica- 
tion problem lies in the cooperation 
of our state certificating boards and 
our teacher-training institutions. Ac- 
cumulated supply and demand data 
over a long period of years will 
enable the State Board of educa- 
tion to inform teacher-education insti- 
tutions as to the number of teachers 
needed two to four years in advance 
with a variance not to exceed ten per 
cent. 

The teacher certification problem 
may be solved by means of major and 
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minor preparation in the teaching 
fields. All teachers who go into areas 
where it is necessary to teach all ele- 
mentary grades (rural) or all work in 
the small high school will find it neces- 
sary to be certificated in a major and 
two minors in the fields that are re- 
quired by the. state curriculum. For 
the teacher of a one-teacher school this 
may mean a major in the intermediate 
field and a minor in each of the pri- 
mary and upper grade fields. For the 
high-school teacher of a two-year high 
school it may mean a major in social 
science and a minor in each of the 
fields of English and natural science. 

It would be well to point out that 
the principals of the high schools need 
training in high-school organization, 
management, and knowledge of the 
type of community in which their pu- 
pils live. Some training in adminis- 
tration, sociology and psychology is 
very important to the head teacher of 
any high school regardless of its size. 
The same precaution must also be giv- 
en for the teacher of a one-teacher 
school who has the administration and 
management of all eight grades. She 
also needs to understand the social en- 
vironment from which pupils come if 
her teaching is to function in life out- 
side the school. This should mean 
that the principal of a small high 
school besides being prepared in a 
major and two minors should also 
meet the requirements for at least a 
second grade high-school administra- 
tion certificate. The teacher of the 
one-teacher school besides being pre- 
pared in a major and two minors 
should meet whatever additional re- 
quirements are set up for an all-grade 
rural elementary certificate. In both 
of the cases mentioned above much 
versatility and adaptability are needed 
as well as broad training. For this 
type of service extra pay should be 
provided by the state or the state 
should encourage a change in the or- 
ganization of that type of school. 

As the population or size of the 
school increases, the minor subjects 
should decrease. However, many peo- 
ple believe that one minor should al- 
ways be required in the high school 
in order that the major subject may 
be better interrelated to another field 
in the composite life of the individual 
child. The teaching, supervisory, and 
administrative fields for certification 
should include at least the following: 


Regular 2. Intermediate 
1. Kindergarten- 3. Upper grade— 
Primary junior high 
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4. All-grade elemen- Special 


tary 1. School librarian 
5. English 2. School nurse 
6. Social sciences 3. School janitor 
7. Natural sciences 4, Home arts 
8. Foreign language 5. Manual arts 
9. Health 6. School music 
10. Mathematics 7. Agriculture 
ll. All grade super- 8. Commerce 
visory 9. Atypical 
12. High-school ad- 10. Speech 


ministration 


Requirements of Age, Education, 
and Professional Training 

The minimum age requirements for 
beginning teachers in secondary 
schools were 16 to 20 years according 
to E. J. Ashbaugh (1927). J. S. Kind- 
er in 1929 found that 33 states re- 
quired graduation from a four-year 
college for secondary school certifi- 
cates; while one state (California) re- 
quired one year beyond graduation. 
The number of hours of professional 
work varied from none to 24 semester 
hours, the median being 15 plus. It 
is interesting to note that this median 
has caught up with the standard set 
by the North Central Association. 
Twenty-one states require observation 
or practice teaching or both. The 
practice teaching hours range from 
two to seven with a median of five se- 
mester hours. The tendency is toward 
subject and field certification. Kinder 
found 27 states with subject require- 
ments. In a study made by Roy and 
Noble they concluded that in 37 per 
cent of the cases, subjects in the Louisi- 
ana high schools were (1926) being 
taught by teachers whose specializa- 
tion in the field was not equivalent to 
a college major. 

The Ohio State department requires 
18 semester hours for the certification 
in the major and 10 hours for the mi- 
nor, whereas the college of education 
of Ohio State University requires 30 
and 17 semester hours respectively for 
the academic major and minor. A 
careful survey of what is being done 
in the preparation of high-school 
teachers is needed. 

The problem of certification in the 
elementary field is much older, but 
not closer to a solution than that of 
the high-school teacher. While we 
have made progress in some lines in 
other respects it is difficult to see im- 
provement in training over certain fea- 
tures of the first normal school opened 
at Lexington, Massachusetts, in 1839. 
For example, in that early day we find 
these entrance requirements: “Appli- 
cants must be in the enjoyment of good 
health, free from diseases or infirmity, 
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and must declare it to be their inten- 
tion to become a school teacher after 
having finished a course of study at the 
Normal School. They must undergo 
a preparatory examination and prove 
themselves to be well versed in orthog- 
raphy, reading, writing, English, 
grammar, geography, and arithmetic, 
and they must furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of good moral intellectual ca- 
pacity and of high moral character and 
principles.” 

Dr. C. H. Judd in 1926 criticised the 
curricula of the teachers’ colleges. Al- 
so he pointed out that the teacher train- 
ing institutions had not made adequate 
analysis of the needs of their students. 
Dr. E. S. Evenden in the same year 
also criticised teachers’ colleges for 
increasing professional educational 
courses while teachers lacked skills 
and information. Dr. Evenden out- 
lined seven educational courses which 
need not require more than 17 semes- 
ter hours. Judd and Evenden rendered 
a real service and now fewer educa- 
tional courses are being offered and 
more subject matter courses have be- 
come professionalized. 

The blanket certificate in the ele- 
mentary fields may bring about great- 
er handicaps than those in the high 
school. The pupil with a poor ele- 
mentary teacher is not likely to reach 
the high school at all. The national 
teacher survey (unpublished for want 
of funds) should give us much in- 
formation concerning the present 
status of teachers in the United States. 

Further scientific study may show 
that no teacher should be certificated 
before the age of 21, 22, or 23. Also 
the retiring age may be reduced to that 
of 69, 68, or 67 according to the sur- 
plus of the active certificated teachers 
in the state. In other words should 
there not be an inverse ratio between 
the life teaching span and the surplus 
of teachers? Also we may find that in- 
stead of 24 semester hours of profes- 
sional training for all teachers we may 
require a minimum of 16 hours in edu- 
cation, six hours in psychology, six 
hours in sociology, six hours in philos- 
ophy, 30 hours in our major, 16 hours 
in minors (not to exceed two) and 
eight hours in practice teaching. Also 
we may find it to be a great advantage 
to the children and the state for all 
teachers to be employed on a twelve- 
month basis. The entire teaching group 
may be divided into three functional 
divisions for the summer months. Each 
year one-third should attend graduate 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Illinois Town——1| 842 
@ IT is doubtful if members of the 

Southwestern Division glancing at 
the cover picture this month will rec- 
ognize it as a part of the city in which 
their annual meetings are held. How- 
ever, Illinois Town, laid out on the 
east bank of Cahokia Creek in the 
year 1817, was the first survey to be 
platted on land now included within 
the boundaries of East St. Louis. The 
site is now the southeast part of East 
St. Louis. The original survey of East 
St. Louis, platted in 1859, extends 
from the central to the north part of 
the city. 

Our cover shows Illinois Town as it 
appeared in 1842. A volume entitled 
“The Valley of the Mississippi” is au- 
thority for the following description: 

“Tllinois Town, situated five miles 
from Cahokia, fourteen from Belle- 
ville, twenty miles from Lebanon, 
twenty-four from Waterloo and four- 
teen from Columbia, is now (1842) a 
lively commercial river town on the 
Illinois side of the Mississippi. Its 
own immediate neighborhood contains 
one hundred and twenty-five houses; 
the trading establishments are, one 
iron store, wholesale; one distillery; 
two stores of general merchandise and 
commission; five groceries; two bak- 
eries; one saddlery; one shoemaker; 
two blacksmiths’ shops; one cooper’s 
shop; one tailory, and two taverns or 
hotels, besides a variety of other sub- 
sidiary occupations, and recently there 
has been established in the place, a 
printing office and press, from which 
a weekly newspaper is issued called 
the American Bottom Reporter.” 

The mounds or Tumuli “of which 
there are in this neighborhood 22” 
are discussed by the same authority. 

“The circumference of the largest 
is about 1000 feet. The theories re- 
specting the origin of these extra- 
ordinary objects, whether to be re- 
ferred to art or nature, have been so 
numerous and conflicting, that the 
limits of this publication would not 
justify the entering of this arena; they 
are generally supposed to be either 
monuments of the dead, or erected in 
honor of victories obtained by the 
earlier inhabitants over their foes. 
Respecting the dimensions of these 
mounds, they are evidently in a state 
of rapid declension. The annual 
rains wash down the soil and wear 
away their butts or exposed edges— 
and the ploughing over their sides, 
which is now the constant practice, 
has a tendency of scattering, lessening, 
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and levelling the accumulated 
masses.” 

Another claim to distinction put 
forth by Illinois Town is that the first 
railroad in Illinois was built from 
that city to the river bluffs, a distance 
of about six miles, for the purpose of 
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transporting coal to be ferried to St. 
Louis. It was constructed in 1836 un- 
der the personal supervision and 
efforts of Governor Reynolds and a 
few others. It was, however, a non- 
paying investment and sold out to the 
St. Clair Railroad company in 1841. 





Books Recommended for the 
First Grade 


By ELSIE N. CREEK, Herrin, Illinois 


A. B. C. Book of People—Cole, Walter. 

A. B. C. of Every Day—Sewall, Helen. 

A Book of Airplanes—Taylor. 

A Little Boy Was Drawing—Duvoisin, 
Roger. 

Angus and the Cat—Flack, Marjorie. 

Angus and the Ducks—Flack, Marjorie. 

Arabella and Her Aunts—Lenski, Lois. 

Ask Mr. Bear—Flack, Marjorie. 

Charlie and His Puppy Bingo—Hill and 
Maxwell. 

Diggers and Builders—Leut, Henry. 

Elf Children of the Woods—Beskow, Elsa. 

Four-footed Friends—Sam’G. 

Fluffy Cat’s Tail—Sample, Anna Eliza. 

Friends of the Forest—Shankland, Frank 
N. 

Hansi the Stork—Ludmann, Oscar. 

Here and Now Stories—Mitchell, Lucy S. 

Humbo, the Hippo, and Little Boy Bumbo 
—Berry, Erick. 

Humpty Hobble, the Adventurous Penguin 
—Thomas, Dorothy Gay. 

Johnny Crow’s Garden—Brooke, Leslie. 

Johnny Goes to the Fair—Lenski, Lois. 

Little Black Sambo—Bannerman. 

Little Wooden Farmer—Dalgliesh, Alice. 

Men at Work—Hine, Lewis W. 

Michael Who Missed His Train—Bryan, 
Dorothy. 


Millions of Cats—Gag, Wanda. 

Nicodemus and His Little Sister—Hogan, 
Inez. 

Noah and Rabbit—McKay, Herbert. 

Nonsense Rhymes—Lear, Edward. 

Ola—d’Aulairo, Ingri, Edgar. 

Ola and the Run-away Bread—Himes, 
Vera. 

Old Mother Goose in a New Dress—Whit- 
comb, Adah E. 

Once Upon a Time—Bates, Katherine Lee. 

One Little Indian Boy—Brock, Emma L. 

Peter Kroak—Louis, Mae. 

Peter’s Voyage—Beskow, Elsa. 

Roughy, the Boy Who Ran Away—Thomas, 
Dorothy Gay. 

Runzel, Punzel—Donaldson, Lois. 

Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Gingerbread 
—Lindman, Maj. 

Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Red Shoes— 
Lindman, Maj. 

The Choosing Book—Dalgleish, Alice. 

The Farm Book—Beatty, John Y. 

This Little Pig—Evers, Helen and Alf. 

The Musical Box—Leighton, Clare. 

The New House that Jack Built—King, 
Elizabeth. 

The Wonder City—Leuski, Lois. 

We Look About Us—Craig and Burke. 

Wanda Gag’s Story Book—Gag, Wanda. 

Zip, the Toy Mule—LaRue, Mabel A. 


Editor's Note: Mrs. Creek writes us that the list above 
was compiled as a term paper in one course during 
her summer work at Columbia University. Her selec- 
tions received the instructor's hearty endorsement. 
In later issues we shall publish lists for the second 
and third grades. 


Workbooks for English Classes 


“It has been shown that classes have been increasing gradually in numbers 
for several years and particularly rapidly since the onset of the present 


depression. 


It stands to reason that with as large classes as are mentioned 


in Indianapolis, Cleveland, and elsewhere there must be some new techniques 


of instruction. 


Gates, who has done considerable research on the value of printed aids, 


says: 


To summarize—a greater and more effective use of school books and 
printed materials designed to aid or wholly to enable the pupil to learn 
by himself what must otherwise be laboriously and expensively taught 
orally, has been advocated by experts in learning for a quarter-century. 
During recent years, such materials have been vastly improved in use- 


fulness and reduced in costs. 


They represent an equipment which 


schools should provide abundantly in the most prosperous times even 
if the more expensive oral instruction and mechanical teaching devices 
could be easily afforded. The liberal use of books and printed learning 
materials, instead of being an extravagance, is the most obvious and cer- 
tain means of economy without impoverishing education.’ 


If a board of education wants to cut down the teaching force of a school, 
it should be ready to furnish some of this material out of the salaries saved 


and not try to save the entire amount. 


They must recognize that they are 


making a substitution of one method for another and that they cannot save 
the entire salaries of the persons dismissed.” (Turn to page 50) 


1A. I. Gates, Parvrep Marerut, Ecowomy on Exrnravacance, Journal of the National Education Association, 


April, 1933, pp. 124-125. 


2Wm. John Cooper, Economy 1x Epvcarion, School Economy Series, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Gen. Ed., Stan- 


ford University Press, 1933. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Chicago: 

Adventures in Dictionary Land, Lewis, 
Woody, Roemer, Matthews: a series of three 
workbooks for elementary schools beginning 
with the middle grades. Illustrated. Paper. 
Price, $0.20. 

English Practice Books by Mary Dee Fen- 
ner; a series of four workbooks giving well- 
directed drill on the English skills that 
should be acquired in grades 3 to 6 of the 
elementary schools.  [llustrated. Paper. 
Books III, IV, Price, $0.20; Book VI, $0.24. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, 

INC., Garden City, New York: 

Drills in English by George B. Woods and 
Clarence Stratton: and Tests for Drills in 
English: a set of drills designed to help the 
student improve his use of English. It aims 
primarily to establish correct habits of ex- 
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pression. The Tests are a companion series 
of diagnostic and achievement tests. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Chicago: 

Drill and Test Book in English Language 
and Grammar by Fred E. Pitkin: 18 forms 
of about eqdal difficulty, with their purpose 
both to drill and to test. Grades 5 to 9. 
Paper. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 

Syracuse, N. Y.: 

English Exercises by James W. Griffeth 
and Hugh A. C. Walker: a drill book in 
English usage for junior high schools and 
high schools. Paper. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
Chicago: 
A Student’s Guide, Miles, Greenlaw, El- 
son, Keck: A guidebook to accompany Liter- 


AND COMPANY, 
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ature and Life. Books I and IV now ready. 


Paper. Book I, 28c; Book IV, 40c. 

Better Work Habits by Rachel Salisbury: 
A Practice Book on the Thought Side of 
Reading and Composition. Prepared espe- 
cially for the freshman high-school English 
class. Paper. List price, 60c. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY, 
Chicago: 
Forward Steps in Thinking and Writing by 
Wilson, Rubado, and Johnson: a six-book 
series of workbooks in English for the third 


to the eighth grades, inclusive. Price, 

Grades 3 and 4, 20c; 5, 6, 7, 8, 24c. 

JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Chicago: 
Corrective English, Book One, Clark, 


Allen, Harrell, and Popplewell: a workbook 
for the junior high school or the first two 
years of the senior high school. Paper. 








The Gifts of the Indian 


By BRUCE W. MERWIN 


Southern Illinois State 
Normal University 


®@ ILLINOIS is one of the five states 

in the Union which has decreed that 
the schools should observe American 
Indian day.* Unfortunately, this has 
become more or less of a dead-letter 
law on account of the teacher’s lack 
of knowledge of the American Indian. 
It is the purpose of this article to call 
attention to a few of the outstanding 
contributions of the Indian, so that the 
teacher may be able to pass on to her 
pupils something of an appreciation 
for the American Indian. 

First of all it might be interesting 
to try to picture the development of 
Illinois as it might have been without 
the gifts of the Indian—corn, potatoes, 
tobacco, quinine, to mention only a 
few of his most outstanding gifts. 
Were not corn and potatoes the chief 
food of our early settlers, and did not 
tobacco do much to take the early 
settlers’ minds off of the rigors of 
pioneer life? Was not quinine almost 
absolutely essential for the settlers 
living in the malaria infested timber 
land of Illinois? 

Corn seems to be the most important 
gift and it is interesting to note how 
many things pertaining to corn culture 
have been taken directly from the 
Indian. He had developed several im- 
portant varieties including some for 
short seasons, some for dry regions, 
and popcorn for a delicacy. We all 
recall how the Pilgrim fathers learned 
from their friend Massasoit how to 
~eThe fourth Friday in September. 


plant the corn and to use fish as fer- 
tilizer. The rule seems to have been 
two fish with three or four grains of 
corn to the hill and the hills spaced 
one step apart. The pioneers learned 
also how to start the corn germinating 
by soaking it a couple of days before 
planting it. With the corn, the Indians 
frequently planted beans and squash, 
a custom which our 
grandparents were quick 
to adopt. 

The Indian had de- 
veloped a hoe of stone or 
shell or the shoulder blade 
of an animal, to keep the weeds 
down and to drag the dirt up 
around the plant. This same 
style of hoe, made out of iron, 
is still the most practical 
implement for the cultiva- 
tion of corn. Our 
grandparents also 
learned from the In- 
dian the use of scare- 
crows. An old garment 
or hide was hung up in 
the field so that it 
would wave in the 
wind, or dead crows 
were hung about the 
field as a means of 
keeping the crows from 
destroying the corn. 

The early settlers 
also learned from him 
to eat the green corn as 
roasting ears and later 














to prepare the matured grain. Beside 
the boiled and roasted green corn, 
there was succotash made of beans or 
squash or meat combined with the 
green corn, often according to definite 
and accepted recipes. The word succo- 
tash is, of course, an Indian word des- 
ignating this mixture. Our ancestors 
made hominy with wood ashes in the 
manner acquired from the Indian. 
They also learned to make mush and 
johnny-cake from the same teacher. 
One important social custom taken 
over from the Indian was the husking 
bee. In connection with this was the 
idea that the person husking a red ear 
was to be married soon, while, on the 
other hand, the person that husked a 
crooked, wormy, or mildewed ear was 
a corn thief. From the reading of Hia- 
watha, we learn how this person was 
derided and showered with corn. 
Another social in- 
stitution which may 
be ascribed to the 
Indian is our 
own Thanksgiving. 
When the corn had 
been gathered and 
the first hominy 
(Continued on 
page 61) 
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Illinois Congress of Parents 
MRS. EDWIN G. NICHOLS, 


Contributing Editor 


* © © 5220 Greenwood Ave., Chicago. 


Why the Parent-Teacher 
Association ? 
(Excerpts from Loan Paper in Illinois Congress File) 
By the late VERNE HALL DETWEILER 


Former President Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


@ PARENT-TEACHER associations 

are no longer an experiment. They 
have passed through their infancy and 
childhood, and though they cannot 
yet boast of a ripe old age, they can 
boast of having lived long enough to 
prove their right to recognition as a 
potent force in this new century with 
its creed of “Success through Service.” 
Their aim is to serve the children, and 
through the children the general pub- 
lic, by bringing about greater coopera- 
tion between the home and the school. 
Community cooperation is the crying 
need of the day. 

Life has become so strenuous—so 
materialistic, perhaps—that the old 
fashioned family circle has almost 
gone out of existence, and the men 
and women in the Morals Courts are 
blaming the fathers and mothers for 
the steadily increasing crime among 
our young people. The time to con- 
vert a criminal into a law-abiding citi- 
zen is when he is “in the making”—in 
the impressionable years of childhood; 
it is too late usually when he has be- 
come a grown-up. Too much impor- 
tance cannot be given to child wel- 
fare work. It is the most fascinating 
and engrossing study. The great dang- 
er is, however, that we will become so 
engrossed with thinking along these 
lines that we will continue to think and 
forget to act. 

We who are parents must be uni- 
versal parents, seeking the good of all 
children. In our eagerness to pro- 


claim our universal parenthood, how- 
ever, let us be careful not to open our 
arms so wide that our own particular 
charges are lost in the crowd that 


swarms into our embrace. Our first 
duty is to our own children, then to 
the children of the community in 
which we live, then to the children of 
our state, of our country, of our 
world. 

To educate a child is to lead him 
forth—to build him up mentally, mor- 
ally, physically. We cannot say that 
his physical welfare must be taken 
care of by his parents, his moral wel- 
fare by the church, and his mental 
welfare by the school. All must co- 
operate to build a fairly symmetrical, 
law-abiding citizen. A common un- 
derstanding among those who have the 
training of the child in their hands, 
not only makes the work easier but 
also accomplishes better results more 
quickly. Realizing this, parent-teach- 
er associations are formed, and as the 
teacher thereby learns something of 
each child’s home training and sur- 
roundings, so does the parent thereby 
learn something of the aims and meth- 
ods of the teacher. This common 
knowledge helps them both, and 
furthermore enkindles a new joy and 
enthusiasm for work in the child, for 
every child will respond to a friend- 
ship between his teacher and his moth- 
er or his father. 


Were it not for the parent-teacher 
associations many of the parents—a 
surprisingly large per cent of them— 
would never visit the school at all, and 
would never appreciate the unselfish, 
untiring labors of the teacher in the 
public school. 

Parent-teacher associations stimulate 
a progressive spirit in school work. 
They hear what other schools are do- 










ing, and bring news to their school. 
They discuss it together, and if it 
seems good, they stir up an interest 
in it in their community. A parent- 
teacher association might exist that 
would antagonize and criticize and stir 
up unkindliness, but that kind is the 
exception that proves the rule. It is 
necessary to elect such officers as ap- 
preciate the spirit of cooperation and 
fair play and whose policy would al- 
ways be constructive and never de- 
structive. With such officers—and 
they can be found in every school dis- 
trict in Illinois—no parent-teacher as- 
sociation will ever go astray, and it 
will not only give a moral backing to 
its school board, stimulate a progres- 
sive spirit in school work, create a 
mutual understanding between the 
parents and teachers, and enlarge the 
teachers’ social and educational ad- 
vantages, but it will cooperate with 
other civic bodies in cleaning up com- 
munity conditions that are detrimen- 
tal to young people. 

Parent-teacher associations can do a 
great work in their own individual 
schools; and they can also do a great 
work in molding public opinion. They 
should be equally interested in the 
school and the community. Because 
all environment influences the child 
for good or bad, the environment 
should always be the best attainable 
by a community. A parent-teacher 
association is in many instances equi- 
valent to a school for parents, helping 
them to solve their thousand and one 
problems. Alone they can do little 
except in their own little districts, but 
joined with other parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in a common cause—the wel- 
fare of the children—they can create a 
wholesome atmosphere in any com- 
munity. 

The more parent-teacher associa- 
tions that are formed for work, the 
better. And the more they affiliate 
with state and national organizations 
the more potent do they become as a 
vital force in the growth and uplift 
of our American democracy. 
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American Education 


Week, 1933 


By JOHN K. NORTON 


Chairman The Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education 


This year American Education Week 
will be observed November 6-12. This 
Week has become a going concern. It 
has been successfully observed for 
twelve years. It is effective because it 
offers an opportunity for all those in- 
terested in the development of increas- 
ingly efficient schools to unite in a 
common effort to interpret the 
strengths and the weaknesses of the 
schools to the American people. 

Among the agencies which now co- 
operate in the observance of American 
Education Week on a national scale 
are the press, the radio, and the pul- 
pit. An increasing percentage of the 
million teachers of the country are 
taking the lead in making the Week 
a time of intelligent reappraisal of 
public education. Cooperating with 
them are two million members of par- 
ent-teacher associations. Ten thous- 
and American Legion Posts with 900,- 
000 members stand ready to aid in 
carrying out local programs. The 
United States Office of Education, the 
National Education Association, and 
state departments of education are 
prepared to supply information and 
suggestions. State and local teachers’ 
associations can be counted upon to 
help. The whole program is centered 
in the welfare of childhood and is 
based upon the fundamental democrat- 
ic ideal of the right of every individual 
to a fair start in life. 

American Education Week is spon- 
sored jointly by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Legion, 
and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Because of the crisis in the 
schools, representatives of these three 
organizations, constituting the WNa- 
tional American Education Week Com- 
mittee, placed the selection of the pro- 
gram for 1933 in the hands of the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education. The theme adopted is 
Meeting the Emergency in Education. 
The seven day-by-day topics were 
chosen after consultation with educa- 
tional leaders throughout the Nation. 
Each community will adopt the follow- 
ing day-by-day program to its needs: 

Monday, November 6—THe INcREASED 





RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SCHOOLS. Familiar- 
ize every citizen with the facts about in- 
creases in school attendance in recent years. 
Show how the present lack of employment 
for graduates and older pupils has further 
increased and added to the responsibilities 
of schools. Point out that more and better 
education is necessary if the New Deal is 
to succeed and if we are to have the intel- 
ligence to deal with the problems which an 
increasingly complex civilization is develop- 
ing in increasing number. 


Tuesday, November 7—FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
OF THE ScuHoots. Secure a copy of the Re- 
port of the National Conference on the 
Financing of Education from the National 
Education Association and interpret its 
significance for your locality and state. 

Wednesday, November 8—Wuar Citizens 
May Do To Protect tHE Scuoots. Obtain 
from your state and local teachers’ associa- 
tions and from your state department of 
education an outline of the plans to main- 
tain educational opportunity in your state 
during the depression. Prepare a program 
for educational advance for the next decade 
in your community and state. 

Thursday, November 9—Home anp ScHOOL 
Cooperation. Plan with parents a program 
of protection for children in your own com- 
munity. Make school libraries available in 
the evening for children and adults. Arrange 
programs of wholesome recreation in which 
parents may participate. Develop a program 
with the assistance of the local parent-teach- 
er association for more effective cooperation 
between the home and the school. 

Friday, November 10—Tue ScHooLs AND 
Reconstruction. Show how the schools are 
conserving the community’s human resources. 
Show how the schools contribute to economic 
security. Point out the higher standards 
of living demanded by educated people, and 
show how increased skills and knowledge 
help people to attain these better living con- 
ditions. 

Saturday, November 11—Tue Scuoots 
AND LoyaLty To THE Nation. Show how 
popular government depends for its continu- 
ance upon the intelligence and loyalty of its 
people. Review the opinions of the Nation’s 
founders as to the importance of education 
to the stability and progress of a democracy. 

Sunday, November 12—SarecuarpDING 
CuHaracter Essentiats. Show how home 
and church and school establish respect for 
the principles of good conduct, and encour- 
age their practice in human relationships. 


Specific suggestions for planning 
the Week’s program around these and 
other topics will be found in the 
American Education Week Handbook 
1933 which may be obtained from the 
Division of Publications of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
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Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Other kelps which may be obtained 
from the same source for, the observ- 
ance of American Education Week in- 
clude posters, cartoons, messages to 
parents, stickers for correspondence 
and for the use of elementary school 
classes in making booklets to send to 
citizens. This material is supplied at 
low cost. It may be duplicated in 
school print shops, revised or adapted 
to suit local conditions. 

The 1932 observance far exceeded 
in its extent any previous celebration 
of this occasion. Nearly six times as 
much printed matter was distributed 
as in 1931. National organizations 
joined heartily in the program. Gov- 
ernors wrote American Education 
Week proclamations. State and city 
departments of education printed spe- 
cial bulletins and distributed thous- 
ands of leaflets. The Journals of State 
Education Associations gave valuable 
assistance. Hundreds of newspapers 
described the activities. Speakers ad- 
dressed the public over nationwide ra- 
dio networks, and scores of programs 
were broadcast locally. It is estimated 
that more than 3,000,000 adult citi- 
zens participated in this event through- 
out the nation. 

New York City led’ in the number 
of adult participants in the observ- 
ance of American Education Week 
1932, with 511,912 visitors in the 
schools. Pupils made and distributed 
81,258 American Education Week 
posters. 


Normal, Illinois, holds the 1932 
record for percentage of adult popu- 
lation participating. Sixty-three and 
one-half per cent of the adult citizens 
of Normal visited the schools of the 
city during American Education Week. 
The median for all cities reporting 
was 9 per cent. 


Among cities having a large num- 
ber of American Education Week vis- 
itors in the schools were: Philadel- 
phia, 87,895; Pittsburgh, 87,828; Bal- 
timore, 45,460; Seattle, 48,318; Chi- 
cago, 42,186. 

American Education Week offers a 
definite opportunity to bring schools 
and citizens together for their mutual 
benefit. It is an opportunity which 
every teacher should grasp. This 
critical period demands better school 
and home cocperation and a citizenry 
aggressively interested in child wel- 
fare and adequate educational facil- 
ities for its children. 
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W. S. BOOTH 


(December 3, 1865: August 12, 1933) 


An Appreciation 


By D. F. Nickols, Manager, and R. V. Jordan, 
Member Illinois Pupils Reading Circle Board 





@ WE ARE not commissioned to attempt 

a biography of W. S. Booth; that task has 
already been assigned, no doubt, by another 
authority and to other hands. Our attempt 
will consist rather in an effort at an estima- 
tion of the work of our deceased colleague as 
a promoter of the library reading of children 
and as a member of the Illinois Pupils Read- 
ing Circle Board of Directors. 

Mr. Booth came to the Reading Circle 
Board in the year 1915. The work of the 
Pupils Reading Circle was then on a small 
scale—the annual sales were only 23,569 
volumes. He lived to see the annual sales 
volume pass the eighty thousand mark. Be- 
fore he passed on the Reading Circle had 
expanded to include The High School De- 
partment and offer its services to the entire 
public school field. And during Mr. Booth’s 
incumbency, 931,411 volumes were placed in 
the schools of the state. 

Walter Booth brought to his task with our 





organization that burning sincerity of pur- 
pose that always set him apart from the or- 
dinary run of men. He was never a “yes” 
man. But those from whom he occasionally 
differed always respected most highly the 
sincerity of purpose which lay behind his 
every decision. To him the machinery of 
the organization to which he was attached 
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Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for a child to 
hear the call of a good book." 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager 


was always subordinated to the purpose for 
which the organization was created—the pro- 
motion in the very best way of library and 
leisure time reading for the children of the 
State; everything must serve a purpose. He 
never favored putting too many irons in the 
fire. And with all his sincerity and canniness 
was coupled his absolute belief that somehow 
in the contact with good books the child 
would be broadened and ennobled. He be- 
lieved with Milton that “a good book is the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit, em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life”—that, “in poetry, in The Bible, 
in the great books that will never die, a man 
may reach his heart’s desire.” 

Mr. Booth was well read because the books 
he read became a part of him. He gleamed 
many of his experiences of the untravelled 
world through his reading. He forever was 
sailing 

“, . . beyond the sunset, and the paths 

Of all the western stars . . .” 


Course of Reading, 1933- 
1934 


First Grade 


THe CuHeerre Series or SUNSHINE Books 
For LittLe Tots 

This is a very attractive series of books 
for very young readers. The stories, ob- 
tained from original sources, are complete. 
They have been simplified, where necessary, 
so that the children can read them without 
assistance. They are charmingly illustrated 
with three- and four-color drawings by Fred- 
erick Richardson and Eunice Stephenson. 
SET “A”—Publisher’s price $1.00; our price 

$0.60. 

Little Black Sambo, The Three Bears, The 
Gingerbread Boy, The Little Red Hen. 
SET “B”—Publisher’s price $1.00; our price 

$0.60. 

Peter Rabbit, Lambikin, Henny Penny, 

Mother Goose. 





In Rassitvitte, by Emma Serl 

Publisher’s price 52c; our price 50c. 

Whimsical little stories of the childlike 
adventures of Johnny and Jenny Rabbit with 
the workers who serve the community of 
Rabbitville. Their activities are those of 
human children and give a good picture of 
community life. Amusing incidents and 
simple plots follow one another to form a 
continuous story that will catch the eye of 
every young child. 


Outpoor Lanp, by Paul Gray Edwards and 
James Woodward Sherman 
Publisher’s price 90c; our price 70c. 


Lincoln, Illinois 


This is a continuous story told in the 
words which occur most frequently in the 
vocabulary of a child in the first grade. It 
contains original new reading material of the 
informational type about birds, trees, ani- 
mals, insects, plants, and natural phenomena 
in each season. Beautifully illustrated with 
attractive colored pictures. 


Second Grade 


ALEcK AND His Frienps, by Blanche J. Dear- 

born 

Publisher’s price 80c; our price 70c. 

Aleck and His Friends has been written 
for children in the second grade. It may 
also be profitably read by children in the 
third grade if they have not previously read 
the book. The stories were all thoroughly 
tested with pupils of these grades, both from 
the standpoint of interest and of vocabulary 
dificulty. The content is based on the con- 
viction that with children of this age the 
indirect method of teaching is without doubt 
the more successful. From the reading of 
the book alone, the children will come in 
contact with the essentials to growth, health, 
and happiness. 


Ray Coon to tHe Rescus, by Nancy Byrd 
Turner. 
Publisher’s price $1.00; our price 50c. 


Friendly Ray Coon and his furry comrades 
had many merry times working and playing 
together at the edge of the deep woods. And 
whenever any of them got into any sort of a 
scrape, it was always a case of “Ray Coon 
to the Rescue.” 


Sxacs, THE Mick Horses, by Miriam Blanton 

Huber. 

Publisher’s price 52c; our price 50c. 

Stories about horses are always interesting 
to children, and this realistic story of a horse 
that pulls a milk wagon is especially vivid 
and appealing. The interesting routine life 
of the horse and his driver, giving also an 
insight into city milk delivery, has been 
worked into a real plot of sustained interest. 
Attractive illustrations and end pages with a 
map of the milk route lend color to the book. 


Suininc Star, THE INpDIAN Boy, by Hattie 

A. Walker. 

Publisher’s price 80c; our price 70c. 

Shining Star was a little Algonquin Indian 
who lived with his mother, and his father, 
and his baby sister, in an eight-family house 
in the days of long ago when only the In- 
dians lived on this continent. Together he 
and his cousin, Red Feather, shared all the 
tasks and the merriment that made up an 
Indian child’s life of that period. 
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Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 

Black Hawk Division, |. S..T. A., 
annual meeting, Augustana College, 
Rock Island, October 13. Speakers: 
Dr. Frank Holt, registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Dr. Franklyn 
Snyder, Northwestern University. 


Chicago Division, |. S. T. A., busi- 
ness meeting, October 28, 1933. 


DuPage Valley Division, '. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Naperville, October 
16. Speakers: Judge Frank W. Shep- 
herd, Elgin; Senator N. M. Mason, 
superintendent of schools, Oglesby; 
Dr. E. O. Melby, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Dr. Charles H. Judd, University 
of Chicago. 


East Central Division, |. S. T. A, 
annual meeting, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Friday, October 13. Speakers: 
Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State University ; 
Ivan Wright, University of Illinois. 














Eastern Division, |. S. T. A., annual 
meeting, Mattoon, Friday, October 13. 
Speakers: Wm. McAndrew, editor, 
School and Society; President Glenn 
Frank, University of Wisconsin; Mrs. 


F. Blanche Preble, Chicago. 


Ilinois Valley Division, |. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, LaSalle, October 12 
and 13. Speakers: Dr. Wm. Rainey 
Bennett; President Frank Baker, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee; Judge 
Fred G. Bale, Ohio; Sigmund Spaeth, 
New York. 








Illinois Home Economics Association, 
annual meeting Medinah Club, Chica- 
go, October 20 and 21. Speakers: 
Thomas Elliott, Northwestern Univer- 
sity and Frances Zuill, President 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 


Lake Shore Division, |. S. T. A, 
general meeting, Evanston Township 
High School, Monday, November 13. 
This will not take the place of the an- 
nual business meeting. Speakers for 
the November 13 meeting: Professor 
Simeon E. Leland, University of Chi- 
cago, who will discuss “The Tax Sit- 
uation in Illinois”; Professor George 
H. Betts, Director of Research, North- 
western University, who will speak to 
the theme, “The Outcome of Current 
Education.” 


Northeastern Division, |. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Township High 


School, Joliet, Friday, November 3. 
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Speakers: Dean J. B. Edmondson, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton, president, Brookings Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, University of Wisconsin; 
Carl Sandburg, Chicago; Music by the 
Joliet High School Band and Glee 
Clubs. 


Northwestern Division, |. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Midway Theatre, 
Rockford, Friday, October 20. Speak- 
ers: Dr. Charles H. Judd, University 
of Chicago; Dr. Ernest Horn, State 
University of Iowa; Senator N. M. 
Mason, superintendent of schools, 


Oglesby, III. 


Rock River Division, |. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, N. I. S. T. C., DeKalb, 
Friday, October 20. Speakers: Dr. 
Thomas Briggs, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Mr. Frank D. 
Slutz, Dayton, Ohio. Dr. Roy O. Bil- 
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lett, who was associated with Dr. Koos 
in the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, will make a report to the 
high-school section. Music will be 
furnished by the band and orchestra 
of the N. I. S. T. C. 


Southeastern Division, |. S. T. A., 
annual meeting, Bridgeport, October 
12 and 13. Speakers: Wm. McAndrew, 
editor, School and Society; Dr. E. O. 
Melby, School of Education, North- 
western University; Dr. Cameron Har- 
mon, president, McKendree College, 
Lebanon; William Rainey Bennett; 
Maria Leonard, Dean of Women, Uni- 


versity of Illinois. 








Western Division, |. S. T. A, 
annual meeting, Galesburg, October 
12 and 13. Speakers: Miss Florence 
Hale, Augusta, Maine; Dr. Wm. Lewis, 
president, LaFayette College, Easton, 
Pa. 


Meeting of Board of Directors 


® THE Board of Directors of the Illinois 

State Teachers Association met in the 
office of the Chicago Division in Chicago on 
Saturday, September 16, 1933. 

The meeting was called to order at 9:00 
o'clock a. m. by the president, F. Blanche 
Preble. There were present also the other 
directors, George O. Smith, N. M. Mason, 
A. Lulu Hill, and Frank A. Jensen. There 


were present also Secretary Robert C. Moore 
and Treasurer Charles McIntosh. 

The minutes of the previous meeting of 
the Board of Directors as printed in the 
June number of the I:trnois TEACHER were 
approved. Treasurer Charles McIntosh pre- 
sented the following report of the finances 
of the Association: 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Treasurer's Report—Charles Mcintosh, Treasurer 
December 15, 1932 to August 31, 1933 





1932 Receipts 

I Tenis, i, ie .s ineseseneseuneneiianisenennntinininil $13,285.72 

December 30 Dues collected at annual meeting---.-.-.--------------------- 58 
1933 I I I I corse tniislonnagilaenneamet 16,697.80 
Advertisement in ILtinois TEACHER------------~-------~------ - 3,913.90 
av 2 8 OS ae 4,393.65 
ee ee EE eae eee 2,803.80 

Sale of Tax Anticipation Warrants_._.-....----.-------------- 386 
a er a ae Te Se 404.55 

I I I ic dinssccauieabiimie ineesnengnienneipapmiainaani 32 
Refund, R. C. Moore, Rep. Printing Co..---..----------------- 26.98 
OR een ae 6.20 
eR I eicianccendtcticnenctiiniinnmiinntinwintio $42,008.60 

Disbursements 
August 31 are i aise citrriietintesinecininitiamniininninninnlos $32,352.91 
Government Bonds and Treasury Certificates purchased____..--- 7,029.73 
NN RO SAR AEE ART RT $39,382.64 
August 31 TS eee ee ere $ 2,625.96 
Total disbursements and balance__..-...----------------- $42,008.60 
Respectfully submitted, Cuartes McIntosu, Treasurer. 


Resources 
In addition to the building and property at Springfield, the Illinois State Teachers 
Association has resources as follows: 
oe eg ld ld eae $ 2,625.96 


Government securities in Champaign National Bank_..-.-...-----.----------- 7,029.73 
Marshall Field Bonds—In Champaign National Bank_---.....-.-~--~---------- 3,000. 
Tax Anticipation warrants—Taxes of 193]_---------------------------------- 748. 
Tax Anticipation warrants—Taxes of 1932_-.-------------------------------- 2,801.20 
Tax Anticipation werrants—Taxes of 1933_---------------------------------- 138.00 
TAREE RARE cnnecsteictemtgenennenitininninscwemmammmmuneninmntn $16,342.89 
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Upon motion by Mr. Smith, seconded by 
Mr. Jensen, the report of the treasurer was 
accepted and placed on file. 

The secretary was then requested to make 
a report of the expenditures as compared 
with the appropriations, the prebable ex- 
penses to December 15, and the probable 
balances, if any, at that time. 

The secretary presented the following re- 
port, which after examination was ordered 
accepted and placed on file. 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 

The secretary reported that he had had 
several requests from local individuals and 
groups of teachers for help or advice in 
studying the problems of taxation and tax 
reform in Illinois. He suggested that it 
might be well for the Association to publish 
several thousand copies of a revised edition 
of Taxation in lilinois, which was composed 
in 1922 by Dean O. L. Manchester of Normal 
and published about that time by the Asso- 
ciation. 


FINANCES OF THE I. S. T. A. 
Expenditures Compared with Appropriations, Sept. |, 1933 
































Probable 
Expendi- | Probable | Probable 
Appropria-| Expended | Balance, ture Balance, | Overdraft 
tion Sept. 1 | Sept. y Dec. 15 Dec. 15 
a 
1. The Illinois Teacher. . $14,000.00/$10,017.80|$ 3,982.20/$ 4,500.00)........ $ 517.80 
2. Salary of Secretary..... 6,000.00} 4,500.00) 1,500.00) 1,500.00)......... M 
3. Salary of Treasurer..... 1,100.00) 766.67 333.33 250.00/$ 83.33 
4. Salary Director of Research 4,500.00) 3,375.00) 1,125.00) 1,125.00).......... 
5. Salary Assistant Editor 1,875.00} 1,406.25 468.75 468.75)......... ; 
6. Salary Research Assistant 1,675.00} 1,266.67 408 .33 ead pees 10.42 
7. | a | Part Time Stenographer 409.00) 250.85 149.15 100.00 49.15 
8. of Directors........ 500.00 264.94 235 . 06 150.00 85.06) .. 
9. ive Committee 2,500.00} 1,768.80 731.20 450.00 281.20 
10. | ae 800.00) 207.49 592.51 300.00 292.51) .. 
11. | ey 750.00 468.17 281.83 150.00 131.83 
12. Supplies and nting 850.00) 197.38 652.62 500.00 152.62 
13. Office Equipment........ 250.00; 29. 220.57 100.00 120.57 
14. Expense of er 200.00 478.04) —278.04).......... tieeens 278.04 
15. Research and Statistics 750.00 118.92 631.08 200.00 431.08 
16. N.E. A. Affiliation. . 100.00 100.00}...... Da aitdeieaticsbaward 
17. N. E. A. Director.... 400.00 De Aatknbell cteekees iniinat 
18. N.E. A. Delegates... 1,000.00 615.91 384.09). . 384.09 
19. Conti = 500.00 146.00 354.00) 100.00 254.00 
20. Annual Meeting. . . 2,000.00} 1,228.04 = epee 771. 
21. Bills Payable...... 500.00) 25.00) Gs p020000 475.00 
i ee sin ealeras 1,000.00 100.00 900. 500.00 400 .00) 
23. Janitor and Maintenance 1,600.00) 972.49 627.51 340.00 287.51 
24 and Upkeep Cixnsdcngsios 300.00 100.00 200. 
25. Taxes and Insurance. .... ese 200. 100.00 100.00 
26. Save the 8. Campaign.... 5,772.00} 3,149.06) 2,622.04) 1,000.00) 1,622.94 
27 . E. A. En’ i t. 500.00) Caen edadliectiussstienctcs 
a $50,022. 001$32 , 352.911$17 ,669.091$12,352.50/$ 6,122.851$ 806.26 
Net Balance Anpropriated , 5,316.59 . 











Upon motion by Mr. Jensen, seconded by 
Mr. Smith, the “Save the Schools” commit- 
tee was authorized to have printed 10,000 
copies of such a book after its revision by 
the secretary and director of research, to be 
paid for out of the “Save the Schools” cam- 
paign fund. 

The secretary reported that some diff- 
culties had appeared in keeping the jan- 
itor’s time of service, since he has been paid 
at the rate of fifty cents per hour for part- 
time service and that service has been ren- 
dered at irregular intervals; further, it ap- 
pears that $50 a month is about the average 
amount required for good service. Upon 
motion and vote the salary for this part-time 
service was set at $50 a month to begin with 
October 1. 

Mr. Mason, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, reported that he was making progress 
with the arrangements for the annual State 
meeting in December and that he had em- 
ployed as speakers, Governor McNutt of In- 
diana, Prof. Paul Douglas, University of 
Chicago, and President Glenn Frank of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and that he was trying 
to complete the arrangements for the musi- 
cal features of the meeting. Secretary 
Moore was directed to take the preliminary 
steps and work out the details of the ar- 
rangements for the meeting. 

Representatives of three different plans of 
insurance appeared before the Board and 
explained at length the value of each plan 
for adoption by the State Teachers Associa- 
tion as a form of group insurance. After 
some discussion by the Board it was moved, 
seconded, and carried by vote to appoint a 
committee to consider further the plans of- 


fered and the advisability of recommending 
one or more of the plans to the members of 
our Association. The president appointed 
Secretary R. C. Moore, chairman, and F. A. 
Jensen and George O. Smith members of 
the committee. 

The secretary then presented several bills 
which had been filed with him which were 
allowed by the Board and ordered paid. 
After the discussion of several matters for 
the general good of the Association, the 
Board adjourned to meet at the call of the 
president. 

Rosert C. Moore, Secretary. 
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By BEATRICE PLUMB 
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I FACE the Autumn of my days, 
While all around me laugh the 
trees— 
Their Autumn raiment all ablaze, 
With scarlet, dancing in the breeze. 


“It's not the end!” they gaily cry, 
And in their golden splendor 
sway— 
I hope that when I come to die, 
"Twill be as royally as they. 
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Somebody Asks: “If the world is 
purged of the feeble-minded, who will 
write the words that go with popular 
dance music?” 

7 . - 

Strange, Indeed! “Mabel’s young 
man has taken offense at something. 
Have you said anything to him,” asked 
mother. 

“Not a word,” said Dad. “I haven't 
seen him since I mailed him our electric 
light bill for last month.” 





Polite Note: “I’m returning the 
dress suit you loaned me, old man, and 
thanks. It didn’t fit very well so I 
had the tailor make a few alterations.” 

a + 

A Local Flapper said: “I can’t get 
along with my boy friend lately. He 
ignores me, and if there’s anything 
that makes me hopping mad it’s ig- 
norance.” 

S «4 7 

Worth a Dollar—Down in Arkansas 
a man was tried for assault and bat- 
tery. The state produced as evidence 
the weapons used, a rail, a gun, saw 
and rifle. The defendant’s counsel ex- 
hibited as the other man’s weapons a 
scythe blade, pitchfork, pistol, dog, 
razor and hoe. 

After being out several hours the 
jury gave this verdict: “We, the jyry, 
would have given a dollar to see the 
fight.” 
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An Aid to Teaching 
The National Recovery Program 


Pamphlet series to embody results of critical analysis of President Roosevelt's Recovery 
Legislation by a research group at Teachers College, Columbia University 


® CRITICAL analysis of President 

Roosevelt’s recovery legislation, ex- 
pressed in clear terms for the ready 
understanding of American high- 
school and college pupils, as well as 
adult study groups, has been made by 
a research group at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The results of the analysis, which 
was made by a group of legal, eco- 
nomic and educational authorities, 
headed by Dr. Edmund de S. Brunner 
and Dr. Herbert Bruner, professors of 
education at Teachers College, and 
Dr. L. C. Marshall, Director of the In- 
stitute of Public Law, Johns Hopkins 
University, will appear soon in pam- 
phlet form. These are to be published 
by the college and will be distributed 
to high schools, colleges and adult 
study groups. 

To be known as the “National Crisis 
Series,” these surveys, consisting of 
fourteen pamphlets and a manual, are 
to treat with all the important legisla- 
tive acts passed in Washington since 
March. This series is divided into 
three classes—an adult study group, a 
senior high-school section and a junior 
high-school group. 

Members of the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College who assisted in this 
project included Dr. J. E. Mendenhall, 
Miss Pauline Thompson and Samuel 
Everett. 

The adult group of surveys will con- 
sist of reports under these titles: 

1. In relief of debtors. 

2. Unemployment and public 
works. 

3. The Farm act of 1933; its place 
in the Recovery Program. 

4. The Changed scene in industry 
and transportation. 

5. Funds and the financial system. 

Under the Senior High School divi- 
sion will be prepared pamphlets on 
these topics: 

1. Debt relief: An aid to recovery. 

2. Help sor the jobless: direct aid 
and public works. 

3. Helping the nation by helping 
the farmer. 

4. Government cooperates with in- 
dustry and the railroads. 

5. Our government’s relation to 
money, banking and securities. 


Junior high-school titles include: 

1. Uncle Sam aids debtors. 

2. Uncle Sam fights unemployment. 

3. Uncle Sam aids the farmer. 

4. Uncle Sam’s partnership with in- 
dustry and railroads. 

A Teachers’ Manual on “Education’s 
Opportunities and Obligations,” pre- 
pared by Dr. Herbert Brunner, is also 
included in this project. 

The purpose of the undertaking, Dr. 
Brunner declared, is to disseminate im- 
portant information concerning the 
numerous legislative acts that have 
been adopted in this country since the 
advent of the New Deal. Because of 
the radical changes that have been in- 
augurated to meet the present emer- 
gency, it is imperative that the Ameri- 
can pupil, adult as well as adolescent, 
shall understand the significance of 
these acts. 

“Things are happening so fast at the 
present time that there is grave danger 
that the people will be unable to keep 
up with the new developments,” Dr. 
Brunner pointed out. “We are making 
an attempt to cut down the amount of 
social lag. With the aid of these 
studies, schools can make intelligent 
use of the tremendously important cur- 
rent happenings at once. Our pam- 
phlets and manuals are written so that 
they can be inserted into the books 
used in the high schools, and used in 
conjunction with them. 
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“The project does not attempt to 
whitewash the administration, nor be- 
come a propagandistic agent for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s policies. Rather, we 
have attempted to give all the facts, 
tell what is going on today, in as im- 
partial a manner as we possibly can. 
Both pros and cons are given. We 
have tried to cover the entire field of 
funds and finances, of inflation, of 
relief to the unemployed, of public 
works, of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, of Muscle Shoals, of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, and all other 
pertinent phases of the present admin- 
istration. Our purpose has been to 
present the facts in an open, easy-to- 
understand manner, omitting all emo- 
tional prejudices. 

“Because these many new legislative 
acts have been inaugurated so rapidly 
during the past few months, there is 
little chance for the ordinary citizen to 
digest the mass of highly technical 
laws and find out what they really 
mean. Thus when an issue arises, he 
has no adequate basis upon which to 
appraise it. Unless the ordinary 
American learns what the new pro- 
gram of today is all about, he will act 
without intelligence in the settling of 
legislative problems and may act on 
the basis of prejudice, ignorance and 
possibly violence.” 

According to Dr. Brunner, public 
opinion is going to register very much 
more today than ever before. This is 
true, he explains, because we have now 
set up under legislative sanction non- 
elective bodies with power to regulate 
the daily welfare of vast numbers of 
people. The code system under the 
NRA is one direct example of this 
legislation. 

“Publishing these pamphlets con- 
cerning vital current problems of 
American life is a real attempt to fit 
new ideas into the changing scene of 
American life,” Dr. Brunner said. “Not 
only is recovery at stake but our very 
democracy is weighed in the balance. 
We must not only know what’s going 
on in Washington, but be able to speak 
our minds about it.” 

Copies of the pamphlets will be sent 
to superintendents of schools, State 
Teacher’s Assns. and other educators. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
and COMMENT 


By ROBERT C. MOORE 








Facing the Problem 


@ MANY teachers in Illinois are in distress because of 

greatly reduced or actually unpaid salaries. The edu- 
cational opportunities of many children are being blighted 
by curtailed courses, shortened terms, meager equipment, 
the impaired enthusiasm of unpaid teachers, and other 
results of insufficient financial support of the schools. 

Therefore, the paramount problem before the people 
today is how best to finance the common schools; and 
this involves the financing of the other functions of gov- 
ernment, since the various functions and departments of 
government are in competition for the revenues available 
from taxation. It is evident that the improvement of the 
schools, the fair remuneration of teachers, and the ade- 
quate education of our children depend upon tax reform. 

Let us frankly face the problem. In Illinois the com- 
mon schools have been supported almost altogether by 
the general property tax; and the “general” property tax 
is no longer such except in name, for it has become almost 
altogether a tax upon real estate. Partly because of this 
sort of single tax, but more largely because of the de- 
flation resulting from the great depression and the reduced 
income from lands and buildings, real estate values have 
shrunk until assessed valuations have been greatly re- 
duced. This means that the base upon which our system 
of taxation was built has largely disappeared, and that 
the revenues to support the schools have been disastrously 
reduced. Besides these natural economic causes, there 
are cases of delayed assessments, delinquent payments, and 
careless administration that have aggravated our difficul- 
ties. And all this just at a time when heavier loads of 
increased attendance, extended courses, additional current 
costs, and heavy bond principal and interest payments 
really require additional revenues. 





Solving the Problem 


® A large majority of our people accept the principle 

that people should be taxed in proportion to their abil- 
ity to pay. There is also a pretty general acceptance of 
the principle that income is the most equitable measure 
of the ability to pay taxes. There may be wide variation 
of opinion in regard to the amount of income to be ex- 
empted, if any, and in regard to the proper basis for 
gradation of tax rates on small and large or earned and 
unearned incomes; but, in this period of violent fluctua- 
tions of income from property and the large amounts of 
income from other sources, the amount of income might 
well be considered as a basis for taxation so as not to be 
dependent upon shrinking and unstable values of proper- 
ties that yield disproportionate incomes. 

Let us see what the most reliable information available 
tells us about the relative ability of property and income 
to bear taxes. In a government publication entitled 


“Recent Economic Changes,” Volume II, page 768, we 
find it estimated that in the year 1925 only 31 per cent of 
the total income of the people of the United States was 
derived from property as rents, royalties, interest, divi- 
dends, etc., and that 69 per cent of the total income was 
derived from wages, salaries, pensions, and other com- 
pensations. Illinois is about an average state, and it is 
probable that there has not been any wide variation in the 
31 per cent to 69 per cent ratio since 1925. 

In volume II of “Recent Social Trends,” the report of 
an investigation authorized by the President, it is stated 
that 48 per cent of all taxes, federal, state, and local, is 
raised by the general property tax. In “The Cost of 
Government in the United States, 1929-1930,” issued by 
the National Industrial Conference Board, it is stated that 
93 per cent of the local taxes in Illinois is derived from the 
general property tax, and that 85 per cent of state and 
local taxes in Illinois is derived from that source. (See 
tables 4] and 42, pages 116 and 120.) Therefore, we 
may reasonably conclude that the taxes on property are 
much heavier than are warranted by the amount of income 
derived from property. For instance, in Illinois it seems 
that 85 per cent of our state and local taxes is paid by 
31 per cent of our income, while not more than 15 per 
cent of such taxes is paid by 69 per cent of our income. 
A concrete illustration of the way this works is as follows: 
a farmer whose property yielded him less than $500 in 
the last year had to pay a property tax on that farm of 
over $200; while the manager of a business drew a salary 
of $100,000 and paid no state and local taxes on that 
income and paid less than $100 on his household goods, 
the only tangible property he possessed. In proportion 
to their respective incomes, the farmer paid an extremely 
heavy tax, and the business manager paid practically no 
tax at all. And still they both enjoyed the same protec- 
tion and benefits from the government. Such inequali- 
ties are the rule rather than the exception and of course 
cause bitter complaint by property owners and strong 
opposition to the collection of taxes on property. We 
are glad these inequalities are causing an increasing de- 
mand for income taxes. It is probable that our consti- 
tution permits uniform income taxes on either persons 
or corporations or both, and the Supreme Court can eas- 
ily change its opinion in regard to a graduated income 
tax; and it is not impossible to amend the constitution if 
it really prohibits income taxes. Jn some way or another 
we must provide for income taxes by the State. 

There are other kinds of taxes that might be used to 
support the schools. Teachers do not favor a general 
sales tax, which taxes the purchase of necessities by the 
poor; but they do favor a selective sales tax on such things 
as tobacco, beverages, cosmetics, jewelry, and other lux- 
uries, stock transfers, grain futures, and the like. When 
the people of Illinois really desired good roads, they 
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found a way to raise millions of dollars annually to pay 
for them without adding to the general property tax. We 
believe that when the people are thoroughly informed and 
aroused in regard to the needs of the schools, they will 
use income taxes and other new forms of taxation to sup- 
port the schools liberally. 

Teachers and all other citizens must fully realize this 
fact: In order to pay the future salaries of teachers, 
maintain efficient schools, and assure the adequate educa- 
tion of our children, the State must collect a large part 
of school revenues as income taxes, selective sales taxes, 
licenses, excises, and other non-property taxes, and 
then must distribute the funds to the local communities in 
proportion to the needs as measured by the average daily 
attendance at school or some other pupil-ratio. These 
forms of taxation cannot be efficiently administered by 
local authorities. 





Meeting the Opposition 
© AFTER reading the two preceding editorials, you may 
well ask. “If it is so plain that income taxes and other 
new sources of revenue must be used to provide a state 
fund for the support of schoois, why isn’t it done?” There 
are two answers: first, the rich and affluent, who are very 
powerful and well-organized, bitterly oppose any legisla- 
tion to provide a state income tax; and, second, the fierce 
competition for public revenues by the various activi- 
ties, functions, and departments of government cause the 
proceeds from new sources of taxation to be diverted to 
purposes other than education—hard roads and feeding 
the unemployed for example. 


Opposition by the Affluent 


It is noticeable that every time an income tax bill is 
introduced in the Illinois General Assembly, a multitude 
of high-powered lobbyists and high-salaried attorneys 
appear to defeat it. Many powerful organizations repre- 
senting wealth and income, whose annual dues make our 
membership fee look like nothing, spare no expense in 
buying publicity and issuing propaganda. Hence the 
difficulty in getting an income tax law enacted. 

The activities of these interests have now developed 
into a strong and potent opposition to the present or 
recent cost of the schools. We might hesitate to make this 
statement if it were not supported by much evidence. So 
do not take your editor’s word for it, but read the fol- 
lowing quotations: 

There is an organized attempt, highly financed, to destroy our 
free public schools. If you do not believe that this is true, ponder 
over the vicious attacks made upon educators and upon school 
costs. Consider the many untruths, half-truths, mis-statements and 
misrepresentations that have been made time and again by in- 
dividuals and organizations in regard to the efforts of educators, 
school costs and school budgets. These attacks seem to originate 
with the group known as international bankers, stock market 
speculators, and others who render little or no service, but prey 
upon an uninformed public to sever them from their hard-earned 
dollars. Their nefarious efforts to make serfs of the masses 
coupled with the laissez-faire policy of our people has made it 
possible for this group to place their agents in positions of trust 
and these agents are now using their influence to ruin the schools.— 
Editorial in Montana Education, September, 1933. 

A great national organization of privileged interests of great 
wealth is prosecuting a carefully planned program designed to 
destroy the public schools. The very forces which have wrecked 


our economic structure have attacked public education with a 
flood of vicious, misleading propaganda that is shortening school 
iterms, closing schools, and poisoning the minds of our citizens. 


—Idaho Journal of Education, September, 1933. 
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The prevailing system of competitive individualism in our eco- 
nomic life has led to the centralization of a very large proportion 
of our social wealth in the hands of relatively few individuals and 
groups of individuals. . . . Many of these individuals and groups 
with large vested interests have in an organized way set them- 
selves in opposition to all public activities designed for the fur- 
therance of human welfare and the promotion of social improve- 
ment. They frown upon old-age pensions, hospitalization of the 
sick and helpless, and the alleviation of human suffering and want 
at public expense. And because the costs of public education 
constitute a large proportion of the public budget, they have 
singled out the public school as a special object of attack.— 
Sierra Educational News, September, 1933. 

Wealth has acted pretty badly toward education in these times. 
There is no getting away from that. The attack on the free school 
principle came out of the east, having been started among those 
who send their own sons and daughters to private schools. In the 
middle west it has expressed itself largely in taxpayers’ drives 
to force dowa school costs.—Milwaukee Journal, quoted in Wis- 
consin Journal of Education, September, 1933. 

A small but active minority of business and financial leaders 
have so little realized the fundamental importance of education 
to present stability and future progress that they have permitted 
their influence and money to be used in a ruthless campaign, 
which has had as its aim the indiscriminate slashing of all pub- 
lic services. They have organized economic councils, tax payers 
leagues, and other agencies designed to hammer down taxes at any 
cost. . . . Those who sit in the key places of business and finan- 
cial control in this country have had in their hands half of the 
economic power of the world. What have they done with it? 
They have spent large sums for advertising in an effort to beat 
down expenditures for schools and other essential public services. 
They have organized themselves into self-appointed committees, 
which have sought to usurp the budget-making functions of the 
legally elected representatives of the people-—John K. Norton, in 
a Report of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, 
N. E. A., Chicago, July 5, 1933. 

Much of the opposition to education can be described best by the 
word “vicious.” It emanates from forces that know exactly what 
they want and that frequently are supported by paid propagand- 
ists, but more frequently are aided by propagandists who seek to 
profit by playing a reactionary role in American life. . . . The bill 
for education has mounted to a figure of some two and a half bil- 
lion dollars. Considered absolutely, this is a substantial sum. 
Relative to the actual income of America in the years of pros- 
perity, it was not a large sum. But this does not matter to those 
who are endeavoring, for the most part very honestly, to maintain 
at any cost the old laissez-faire industrial and economic system 
with its opportunities for the strong to exploit the weak. These 
forces are opposed to the extension of such enterprises as the pub- 
lic schools.—Editorial Review, in Scool Executives Magazine, July 
1933. 

The citizens of Chicago are determined to know why the solid 
majority of the Board of Education has taken the position that 
it must cut down the activities of the schools. The statements 
can be made with assurance that the so-called “Economy Com- 
mittee” of the board was advised by the paid agent of the com- 
mittee of which Fred W. Sargent is the chairman—the committee 
commonly known as the Citizens’ Committee—that the majority 
of the Board of Education acted under orders from the mayor, 
and that the mayor, in turn, accepted the policy dictated by the 
owner of the Chicago Tribune. The majority of members of the 
board are mere puppets. The Board of Education has the power, 
under the law, to build up the schools of this city as great social 
institutions. The majority members of the board are, at the behest 
of their bosses, using their power, which should be turned to con- 
structive ends, to rob the youth of Chicago of their rights in a 
democracy.—Cuar.es H. Jupp in an address to a mass-meeting at 
Chicago Stadium, July 21, 1933. 


According to a statement by Superintendent Joseph H. 
Saunders of Newport News, Virginia, he has a copy of 
a letter signed by Mr. John J. O'Connor, Manager of Fi- 
nance Department, of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, Washington, under date of De- 
cember 19, 1932, and addressed to local chambers of 
commerce, in which Mr. O’Connor made it quite clear that 
the National Chamber recommended downward adjust- 
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ments of school budgets. In discussing school reductions, 
the writer says, “Please note the attached list of items 
which have come under consideration.” On the “attached 
list,” which bore the caption, “Possible Fields of Econ- 
omy in School Retrenchment,” we find these items: post- 
ponement of new capital outlay for buildings and replace- 
ments; transfer supervisors to classrooms; simplify cur- 
ricula; simplify overhead administration and centralize 
responsibility; shorten school day one hour; increase 
size of classes; increase teaching hours; suspend automatic 
increases of salaries; reduction of teachers’ salaries not 
to exceed ten per cent; shorten school year not to ex- 
ceed twelve per cent; discontinue evening classes; discon- 
tinue kindergartens; reduce elementary-school curricu- 
lums by consolidation from eight to seven years; reduce 
high-school curriculums by consolidation from four to 
three; transfer one-third of cost of all instruction above 
high-school level from tax-payer to pupil; impose fee 
on high-school students. 

We happen to know that in some of our smaller cities 
the local chambers of commerce or commercial clubs 
have been quite sympathetic with a liberal support for 
the schools. But the National Chamber has no local 
pride and seems not to understand the financial benefits 
of good schools. And let us remember what has been 
done in many of the larger cities, such as Chicago and 
other cities that have strong Chambers of Commerce, 
Citizens Committees, or other organizations whose pur- 
poses are to reduce school costs and prevent the enact- 
ment of income tax laws. You may be sure that with 
such efforts as are being made to reduce school costs, 
there are even more strenuous efforts to kill any bill that 
is designed to provide an income tax for the support of 
schools. 

Example of Competition 


We have already reminded you that hard roads and 
feeding the unemployed have absorbed many millions of 
dollars of revenues raised from sources other than the 
general property tax. If an income tax law should be 
proposed now it would be extremely difficult to get the 
legislature to provide that its proceeds be used for school 
support. For even now the legislature is in special session 
called by the Governor to raise twenty or thirty million 
dollars to feed the poor and unemployed during the com- 
ing winter. The Governor and legislature are searching 
frantically for some source of revenue or subject or ob- 
ject of taxation to furnish this amount and are predicting 
the most appalling results if it is not found and used. 
So they are not thinking much about relief for the schools, 
the teachers, or the children in an educational way, but 
are intensely occupied with the problem of feeding and 
sheltering the physical bodies of about a million people. 
As one senator said to me: “We must provide for keep- 
ing the children alive before we provide for educating 
them; if we do not feed their stomachs, there will be no 
minds to educate.” A representative said: “If we are 
compelled to cut off the relief from the 700,000 people 
we have been feeding in Chicago, our city is facing rebel- 
lion, revolution, or Federal military control.” 


Conclusion 


This is certainly a serious discussion of a serious sub- 
ject. But it is time for serious thought and effective action 
if we are to save the schools—and they must be saved. 





Let this 


Budget Plan 


help get you 


LR 


Try this simple plan to pay up 
your obligations and start you 
onasound financial program 





1 Borrow $300 or less on the special House- 

hold Loan Plan for school teachers. Only your 
signature required. No investigations. Reason- 
able cost only for the time you use the money. 


2 Pay all your worrisome bills at once. 
3 Re-budget your expenses so as to repay 
Household a small sum each month. 


4 Almost before you realize it, you will be out 
of debt and able to put into the bank the 
monthly sum you were paying to Household. 


If it is not convenient for you to come in to our 
offices, the entire transactioncan be completed 
by mail. Send the coupon today for information 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Fl60r 105 W. Madison Street 


ALTON—7th Floor GALESBURG— Floor 

First National Bank Building Hill Arcade Boilies 
AURORA—4th Floor JOLIET—2ad Flooz, Morris Building 

Mercantile Block MOLINE—4th 
BLOOMINGTON—3rd Floor Fifth A one Floor 

Durley Building 1 venue Building 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor PEORIA—3rd Floor 

Lincoln Building Lehmann Building 
DECATUR—4th Floor ROCKFORD—2nd Floor 

Citizens Building Rockford National Bank Building 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 

Tarbox Building 10th Floor, Myers Building 


WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Waukegan National Bank Building 





FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Name.. - 

Street... City 
EE a ae en ee ae sadsntediinaadhisiaie a 
Amount I wish to borrow $__.....................My salary is $_.... 
ee 


Itis understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or put me to agy exbense. 
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We hope that this discussion clarifies the problem, that 
it clearly points out the chief difficulties obstructing its 
solution, and that it will induce our entire membership 
to advocate enthusiastically, sanely, and convincingly the 
principle that, since the property tax has failed us in 
many communities, the state must provide for and collect 
revenues from other sources such as income and selective 
sales taxes to supplement property taxes, and finally that 
the state must distribute the proceeds to the local com- 
munities in proportion to school needs. 





Whither Bound? 


@ IT requires a long-time view to see order and system 

in evolution. At any particular stage, we may con- 
clude that the changes are unsystematic and disorderly. 
No doubt this is true in regard to the present stage in 
the evolution of our common schools.’ 


Professor Henry C. Morrison deplores the present “dis- 
continuity” of our educational process going steady by 
jerks through the kindergarten, elementary school, junior 
high school, high school, junior college, senior college, 
and university. He points out the chaotic conditions and 
“structural maladjustments” prevailing today in our edu- 
cational system and says they are caused by our incurable 
amateurism and left-over romanticism, by quacks who are 
endowed with glib tongues and a happy exemption from 
the trammels of information and logic, and by innovators 
who are merely restless. As a sort of grist between the 
upper and nether educational stones, the so-called high 
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school has been the victim of much grinding in the way of 
experimentation, additions, subtractions, and alterations. 
“All through the period of crystallized discontinuity, the 
high school has been the happy hunting ground of spe- 
cial interests.” 

Mr. Morrison does not give Americans much credit 
for high motives in demanding more and more higher and 
higher education; for he says: “A large part of our re- 
cent school history, and indeed of our social history, can 
be written in terms of shifting in social stratification and 
in terms of the appeal of a college degree as a hall mark 
of social superiority.” And again: “Evidently when we 
all have college degrees, membership in university clubs 
and priority in the purchase of football tickets will cease 
to appeal.” Although he regrets the “serious economic 
consequences growing out of our discontinuous system,” 
and predicts that the “discontinuous system cannot be 
financed by taxation,” and that “many districts will have 
to trim off a part of their higher enterprises,” he seems to 
believe that some good may come out of such financial 
embarrassment; for he says that “fiscal pressure must in 
the end force the coalescence of the several parts of the 
system into a single school with an entirely new struc- 
ture.” Evidently Mr. Morrison believes that such coal- 
escence and resultant continuity of curriculum and student 
development is the stage in the evolution of the common 
school to be attained some time soon “by discovering the 
law and obeying the law.” 

R. C. MOORE. 


1Tue Evorvinc Common Scuoor, by Henry C. Morrison, University of Chicago; 
the Inglis Lecture, 1933; the Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
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From frozen wastes to trackless main 
They quite protect the land. 


The summer’s heat, the winter’s cold, 
The storm, the rain, and dew, 

The hills and valleys, loam and sand, 
Have been their allies too. 


Ten million emerald banners flung 
Wide to the sun’s full light, 

While Want and Famine fold their tents 
And steal out in the night. 


Wherever man has journeyed wide, 
Out to the earth’s far end, 

The golden corn has ever been 
His staunch and truest friend. 


KEKE EERE EEE EERE EEE EERE 


ITHIN their tents of russet brown 
The golden sentries stand. 
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State Physical Education Association, 
401 Centennial Bldg., Springfield. 


+ 


The July, 1933 issue of the “Recog- 
nition and Accrediting of Illinois Sec- 
ondary Schools” sets up a requirement 
for admission that reaches a five to 
ten year objective of the State Associ- 
ation. This requirement recognizes 
physical and health education as a 
school subject required toward gradu- 
ation and accepted as an entrance unit 
to the University of Illinois to the 
amount of one of fifteen, up to the 
amount of one unit for four years of 
high school work. 

The standard for this recognition is 
that the time devoted to physical edu- 
cation must be 240 sixty minute clock 
hours of activity for four years in 
high school, a program of not less 
than twelve activities and the mini- 
mum requirements of a teacher are at 
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~ || HOMECOMING 
spe- Western Illinois State Teachers 
College 
edit October 20-21, 1933 
and FRIDAY, OCT. 20 
re- 10:00a.m. Assembly—Auditorium 
can 5:00 p.m. Men’s Glee Club Smoker 
—322 N. Ward St. 
and 8:15 p.m. Kryl’s Band 
ark 10:30 p.m. Bonfire—Campus 
we SATURDAY, OCT. 21 
7:30a.m. Home Economics Club 
lubs Breakfast—Cafeteria 
7:30a.m. Pallette and Brush Break- 
ease fast—Cafeteria 
ymic 7:30a.m. English Club Breakfast 
” 7:30a.m. Hockey Game 
7m, 7:30a.m. Rural Club Breakfast 
+ be 8:30a.m. W. A. A. Breakfast 
9:00a.m. Student Vaudeville Pro- 
have gram—Auditorium 
1s to 10:00a.m. Home Coming Assembly 
ving —Auditorium 
acial 11:30a.m. Bachelor Klub Dinner 
t in 11:30a.m. Pi Kappa Delta Dinner 
3 11:30a.m. Diana Klub Dinner 
. the 11:30a.m. Library Staff Reunion 
1:00p.m. Parade 
truc- 2:30p.m. Western vs. Shurtleff 
coal- 5:45p.m. Kappa Delta Pi Banquet 
5:45p.m. Varsity Club Banquet 
ident 8:00 p.m. Carnival Dance—Morgan 
mon Gymnasium 
z the 
| State Physical Education 
E. 7 . 
Association to Meet 
hicago 
® THE second annual fall meeting of 
— the State Physical Education Asso- 
ae ciation will be held in conjunction 

































with the High School Conference at 
the University of Illinois, November 
23-24-25. Plans are under way for a 
program that will be of practical 
value; suggestions for meeting present 
conditions. 

Membership for the first year 
reached 126 and the slogan for this 
year, “Each member bring in a mem- 
ber,” will make the second year a ban- 
ner year in the promotion and organi- 
zation of our professional service asso- 
ciation. 

A special invitation to affiliate with 
the State Association is made to all 
Midwest and National Association 
members. This will strengthen the 
association during its earliest growth 
nd hasten the tieup with the Midwest 
nd National. Affiliation will also 
ffer an opportunity to take an active 
art in its organization, development 
nd programs. 

The membership is on the mailing 
ist for all news items and publica- 
ions from the State Supervisor of 
hysical Education. The membership 
ee is 50c for the school year and is 
payable to the Secretary-Treasurer, 





least sixteen semester hours of college 
preparation in physical education. 
Credit for participation in athletics is 
not allowed as a substitute for physi- 
cal education. 





The Gifts of the Indian 


(Continued from page 50) 


made, the Indians had a celebration 
lasting for several days during which 
time thanks were given for the food, 
large amounts of which were con- 
sumed. In this connection it might be 
well to mention that the turkey was 
one of the important dishes used by 
the Indians and later was adopted by 
the American people as a symbol of 
Thanksgiving time. 

Among other important foods con- 
tributed by the Indian, we need only 
to mention the yam, the peanut, maple 
sugar, and chocolate. 

The exploration and settlement of 
the state to a considerable extent were 
hastened by the Indian’s birch bark 
canoe which was light and could be 
easily carried from one stream to an- 
other. Even the places where such 
portages were made were important 
and developed into settlements and 
some, such as Chicago, into large 
cities. 

A recent writer has written in some 
detail of the contributions of the In- 
dian along the line of military tactics. 
It would seem that the idea of protect- 
ing one’s self and inflicting as much 
damage as possible on the enemy was 
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not stressed by the European strategists 
until after the lesson had been learned 
from the American Indian. The suc- 
cess of the American arms during the 
Revolutionary War was due to a con- 
siderable degree to the employment of 
this method of warfare, which seems to 
have dominated the recent struggle in 
Euxgope. 

Since the Indian has contributed so 
greatly to the civilization and culture 
in which we live, it is right and fitting 
that the teachers of the state should 
spend one day to call attention to the 
Indian and his place in the develop- 
ment of this state and nation. 

Editor's Note: This manuscript, which was received 
too late for publ cation in the September issue of the 
Teacher. seemed to us ficient] ble to 


warrant publication at ths time. Perhaps interested 
teachers will file it for reference next year. 








The Certification of 


Teachers 
(Continued from page 48) 

summer school, another third should 
become acquainted with the industry 
or vocations of the teaching environ- 
ment and the other third should travel 
or aid students in their summer activ- 
ities. This summer schedule should 
be rotated with proper verification in 
order that certificates be renewed and 
registered. This triple scheme would 
provide for academic growth, environ- 
mental knowledge and travel or local 
summer service. 

Some plan of helping the teachers 
now in service to reach approved min- 
imal standards is needed. It would be 
well to encourage larger attendance at 
summer sessions as well as Saturday 
and extension classes. The leave of 
absence for study should be encour- 
aged on the part of those teachers who 
plan to make teaching a life work. 

The committee on Teacher Training 
for the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, December 29, 1932, made an ex- 
cellent report. The seriousness of this 
world crisis demands nothing less than 
our best efforts to have the schools 
prove that they are worth many times 
their cost. Each of us as teachers 
has that dual opportunity of teaching 
and leading. 





Mural Painting: A 
Student Project 


(Continued from page 43) 
mural paintings so clearly to this admirable 
conclusion. 
The reactions of the boys toward 
their work are indicated in the state- 
ments following: 
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For myself the mural paintings are the 
most important thing in the Fenger High 
School.—Jacques Der Boghossian. 

I learned quite a bit about mural painting 
and its handling and how to go about it. If 
I were to make another I feel I know a little 
more about art and mural composition in a 
series. It also gave me a taste of the life 
which I hope to have in the distant future. 
—Frank Syssens. 


The instructor reports that the boys 
were keenly interested from the time 
of the assignment until it was com- 
pleted. They worked Saturdays, holi- 
days, and extra hours during the 
school days, as well as after school. 
His comment follows: 


Much greater than the paintings were the 
results, the intangible seeds sown with the 
hope for a future harvest. 





Adjusting Freshmen to 
High School 


(Continued from page 41) 


assigning new pupils to advisers. The 
record of the Intelligence Quotient and 
Percentile Rank, the comments on 
social habits and study habits or on 
special gifts or handicaps are a guide 
in assigning the individual to an ad- 
viser likely to meet the particular 
needs with the greatest skill; also in 
assigning different types of students 
to the several groups in such a way 
as to make the load to each adviser 
fairly distributed. 

These various somewhat formal pro- 
cedures, together with incidental tele- 
phone talks or conferences with par- 
ents in the dean’s office, serve to give 
the incoming students a sense of con- 
fidence in the early stages of their 
high-school life, of some familiarity 
with what is expected of them, and of 
acquaintance with a number of the 
staff who will act as friendly guides at 
any time of need whether in matters 
of scholarship, personal or social con- 
duct. For the personnel group of the 
school the contacts involved and the 
knowledge of individual traits or 
group tendencies form a sound basis 
for intelligent guidance for the pro- 
gressive well-being of the pupils. 

Many schools already have some 
such program of preliminary guidance 
for sub-freshmen, varying from the 
above in details according to the cir- 
cumstances of the particular com- 
munity. For those considering some 
plan of the sort, certain items of this 
one as presented will make a greater 
appeal than others, as being more 
pertinent or feasible, In the case of a 
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small school the program could be 
considerably reduced and condensed. 
The school may not have a dean of 
boys. The dean of girls working with 
the principal could carry out some 
plan of preliminary guidance both for 
the boys and girls about to enter the 
high school. Whatever the scheme, the 
results are likely to afford greater 
assurance and satisfaction in the sub- 
sequent work of guidance. 





Character Education 
(Continued from page 40) 

school patrons by their generous atti- 

tude toward such valuable work. 


Recognition of Limitation of 
Program 

Character education is not a cure 
for all of the maladjustments in the 
world or even of those in a specific 
community. There are still too many 
persons in educational work who 
utilize their energy in discounting 
efforts in the field of character educa- 
tion. There are those who scoff at any 
program that cannot be measured. 
How many years did we have arithme- 
tic and reading before we so much as 
made an attempt to measure results 
and even today are we sure we are able 
to measure just the things we should 
expect the child to know in terms of 
accomplishments and desirable results 
in those subjects? Again there will be 
found those who cannot see merit in 
any program that does not yield one 
hundred per cent results or nearly 
perfect accomplishment. It seems we 
are still waiting for even less exacting 
results in some subjects, notably arith- 
metic, but those shortcomings are over- 
looked by those with a zeal for dis- 
counting a program such as character 
education which they did not inaugu- 
rate or one against which they may be 
prejudiced. Certainly we must recog- 
nize the limitations of any program 
that has as its basic consideration the 
modification of anything as changeable 
and unstable as human behavior. For 
example, hereditary and _ environ- 
mental conditions are not readily over- 
come where they are pronounced fac- 
tors governing the behavior of the in- 
dividual. Those administering or par- 
ticipating in such a program must 
recognize the value of any accom- 
plishments regardless of how meager 
they may be. Discouragement will 
come but should not become evident 
to the point of serious consideration of 
the abandonment of a real program in 
character education. 
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Gaining Public Recognition and 
Appreciation 

While there are those of the public 
who discount those phases of an edu- 
cational program that are of a lasting 
nature but are outside the sacred circle 
of so-called fundamental subjects, 
most parents and many other persons 
interested in the schools are favorably 
influenced by any program that makes 
an impression on the lives of boys and 
girls in the community. Most com- 
munities are quick to commend such a 
program as representing real educa- 
tional accomplishment. They are will- 
ing to pay for such results and feel 
they have obtained full value for the 
money expended. Such support is 
readily carried over into other fields 
and thus aside from the merit and 
value of the program itself is the op- 
portunity to gain favorable consider- 
ation from a public whose support in 
school affairs is so much needed at all 
times and perhaps never more needed 
than today. Public recognition and 
appreciation has come to many schools 
because of their character education 
programs. It will come to other schools 
in proportion to the effectiveness of 
any program that gives first place to 
boys and girls in their problems of 
successful adjustment. Such an atti- 
tude on the part of teachers toward 
pupils will carry over into all phases 
of school work and undoubtedly will 
develop an on-coming generation more 
appreciative of the function of educa- 
tion than have been the present or past 
generation. 


® THE successful accomplishment of 

any program that seeks to empha- 
size prevention rather than cure and 
that is beneficial to all pupils in the 
school through its service in establish- 
ing and strengthening right convictions 
must come as a result of informed 
guidance on the part of teachers and 
administrators. Such guidance will 
realize inat character education is but 
a portion of the entire scheme of edu- 
cation; will recognize the child as the 
center of all efforts; will not dwell 
exclusively in the realm of problem 
cases; will formulate a program 
adapted to the needs of the specific 
community; will utilize much of value 
in the existing school program in order 
to maintain a natural setting; will 
emphasize pupil adjustment pro- 
cedures as a means of human engineer- 
ing; will recognize certain limitations 
of any program to the extent of re- 
fusing to become discouraged and will 
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interpret the outcomes of such a pro- 
gram to the public. Thus may we ex- 
pect that a desirable influence will be 
exerted over all pupils in the building 
and strengthening of character. 





A Challenge to the 


Profession 
(Continued from page 37) 

Some clew to these anomalies of the uni- 
versal lauding of education but the dis- 
paragement of many of the particular things 
taught, and of the universal praise of the 
schools but the almost equally general 
apathy toward the people entrusted with the 
teaching, may be found in the disparity that 
exists at many points between the daily ac- 
tivities of Middletown adults and the things 
taught in the schools. Square root, Algebra, 
French, the battles of the Civil War, the 
presidents of the U. S. before Grover Cleve- 
land, the boundaries of the state of Arizona, 
whether Rangoon is on the Yangtze or 
Ganges or neither, the nature or location of 
the Japan Current, the ability to write com- 
positions or to use semicolons, sonnets, free 
verse, and the Victorian novel—all these and 
many other things that constitute the core of 
education simply do not operate in life as 
Middletown adults live it.* 

Other critics have pointed out that 
the teachers know so little about actual 
life conditions that they are unable to 
tie up the subject matter of their 
courses with the concrete situations 
where it ought to apply. Dean Edmon- 
son of the University of Michigan 
speaking at the Conference on Super- 
vision at the University of Chicago 
last July, pointed out the need of a 
syllabus or textbook in public school 
relationships for the use of high-school 
students. In his opinion many of the 
problems affecting the relationship of 
the schools to the general public must 
await solution until a new generation 
is in power. And this new generation 
must receive its training at the hands 
of the teachers of today. 


Meeting the Challenge 


Instead, then, of becoming arrogant 
over the new recognition being given 
to education, members of the profes- 
sion may weii look upon the situation 
as a challenge. Certainly it is no time 
for “resting on our oars.” Rather 
should every teacher and especially 
every supervisor and every superin- 
tendent scrutinize and appraise school 
curricula and school methods as never 
before. Mere tradition is no criterion. 
It is a time for breaking with the past, 
if the separation means progress. 
School people with vision, courage and 
tact must show the way. New courses 





*Lynd, Robert and Helen Merrill. Mmouztown. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1929. Page 221. 
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are to be charted, reorganizations per- 
fected, and revisions made the order 
of the day. 

From the point of view of education 
and educators it is imperative that the 
challenge be met and met successfully. 
If the school people fail in these new 
demands being made upon them, they 
will probably not be called upon again 
for many years to come. The public 
is in no mood for trifling. It will be 
severe in its judgments of the new 
leaders who are attempting to guide 
the ship of state into new courses. If 
these leaders fail, a loud chorus of 
“I told you so” will be sung by those 
who take such pride in attacking edu- 
cational leaders. On the other hand 
success will tend to still the critics and 
make these new appointments a prec- 
edent for what may well become a 
regular practice in local, state, and 
federal governments. 
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A Century of Public 


Demands 
(Continued from page 36) 

to the days of 1833 represent power- 
ful minorities which do not hesitate 
to use pressure in enforcing their 
views, the public must not regard their 
plans too lightly. Before the public 
is aware retrenchments may be forced 
which will defraud many of the pres- 
ent school population of their birth- 
right.* 


A Four-Point Program for 1933 

The importance of the problem be- 
fore us is attested by the fact that a 
national conference was called by the 
President of the United States in 1930 
to consider Child Health and Protec- 
tion in the Nation. The reports of 
the various committees into which this 
conference was divided establish a new 
charter setting forth the obligations of 
society to childhood. Lest the public 
may be deceived in its responsibilities 
to the school population in 1933, let 
us consider the indispensable essen- 
tials in the current program of society 
for its young. 

1. Society must provide a program 
of education at public expense for 
children of elementary- and secondary- 
school age. The program must be 
properly differentiated so that each in- 
dividual may find work through which 
he may develop the capacity which he 
possesses. Guidance ought to be pro- 
vided which will aid the individual in 
self-discovery and in understanding 
the opportunities for individual devel- 
opment furnished by the school. To 
offer less under present conditions is 
an abdication by society of its respons- 
ibility to fit the children to live under 
the conditions which it has created. 

2. Society must provide through 
education for the proper socialization 
of its children as a means of trans- 
forming the individuals as such into 
intelligent citizens or members of so- 
ciety. This purpose can be realized 
partly through instruction and partly 
through social activities in the school 
community, providing that the school 
is organized as a social laboratory in 
which the individual member through 
association with other members is led 
to acquire social understanding, re- 
spect for law, self-control, and ideals 
of integrity, loyalty, fair-play, and the 
like. The satisfactory realization of 
the social objective for the pupil pop- 
ulation is scarcely possible unless the 





*This article was written some months before the 


“Economy Program” in Chicago was inaugurated. 
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school undertakes to direct the extra- 
class as well as the classroom activ- 
ities and experiences of the children. 
Through guidance officers and visiting 
teachers efforts aré made to counter- 
act the unfavorable influences of home 
and community environment and to 
enlist the co-operation and support of 
home and community in a program of 
education that seeks to effect the so- 
cial adjustment of the individual. If 
as a result the young acquire stand- 
ards of thinking and acting as worthy 
members of school society the train- 
ing will function in adult society. 

3. Society must provide for the 
free-play and leisure-time activities of 
its children who are denied a place in 
its work program. If this aspect of 
child life is ‘neglected society may 
largely undo the results of its efforts 
through individual and social training. 
If young people are compelled to 
shift for their recreation, the habits 
developed in so doing may destroy 
their usefulness in later life as mem- 
bers of ordered society. The demands 
of the present for the proper training 
of the school population call for sac- 
rifice on the part of society for the 
maintenance of libraries, supervised 
playgrounds and parks, and other 
forms of wholesome recreatory expe- 
riences through which the tastes and 
appreciations of the young for the 
worthy use of leisure time may be 
formed. The capacity of the young to 
use leisure time wisely must be in- 
creased in direct proportion to the in- 
crease in time made necessary by so- 
ciety for leisure. Likewise the stand- 
ards for evaluating the means of uti- 
lizing leisure time must be developed 
in proportion to the opportunities 
available in society for participation 
in leisure activities. 

4. Society cannot neglect to safe- 
guard the child from birth to adoles- 
cence with respect to physical and 
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mental health; safety and protection 
against diseases, physical dangers, and 
moral hazards; and living conditions 
or employment that stunt growth, re- 
strict education, and nullify the privi- 
leges of wholesome play and recrea- 
tion. This obligation of society to its 
children necessitates the co-operation 
and co-ordination of educational, wel- 
fare, and recreatory agencies. Instead 
of vieing with each other in the scope 
of their programs, unnecessary dupli- 
cations should be eliminated and co- 
ordinated community programs de- 
veloped with the single purpose of in- 
suring the necessary services at the 
minimum cost. 


Children Subject to Demands 
of Society 

The four phases of the program of §}| 
society in 1933 for its school popula- Hill 
tion just discussed have been admira- §}!||| 
bly launched in many communities §))j|| 
and their success generally acknowl- | 















































edged. The depression with its ac- 
companying decrease in public reve 
nue has required drastic economies 
and some serious temporary retrench- | 
ments in the measures demanded by 
society for the training and conserva- 
tion of its children. To the members 
of the professional class of modern so- 
ciety who have borne a larger propor- 
tionate share of the costs of the pro- 
gram for the care and upbringing of Hy 
the present generation of children than HI 
any other occupational group, it is un- 








thinkable that society will seriously 
consider turning backward to the 
standards of 1833, 1883, or 1903 in 
providing for the needs of its children. 
The changes in the status of children 
have been created by the acts of so- 
ciety itself. The children are in no 
sense responsible for their present sta- 
tus. They are inherently the same as 
they were a century ago. Since so- 
ciety is responsible for the changes 
in the social order which affect the 
status of children, society must not 
repudiate its obligation to care proper- 
ly for its children. 

It is therefore safe to predict that 
the outcome of the present emergency 
in a century of progress with respect 
to the school population will not prove 
to be an anticlimax, but that new un- 
derstandings and new appreciations of 
childhood and new standards of car- 
ing for children will be developed by 
adult members of society as a result 
of the perplexing problems they have 
been required to solve in the closing 
years of the century. 
























